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THE MORALITY OF THE FLESHLY SCHOOL IN 
LITERATURE. 


ISTORICAL science, no less than natural science, seems 

to call for a law of vibratory movement. A movement 
from one extreme of the arc to the other is no less certainly 
shown in thought than the similar movement of the gravity 
pendulum, though the law of its period can hardly be 
stated in terms of such elementary factors. In politics the 
principle is illustrated in the reaction from monarchy to 
anarchy; in philosophy, in the reaction from idealism to 
realism ; in theology, in that from atheism to superstition 
in all its forms. In morals the same tendency is defined in 
the vibration between asceticism and the life of the senses. 
Indian and Hebraic literature show the domination of the 
spiritual. In Greek art the body becomes no less divine 
than the soul. Through the dark ages—deep-dyed though 
they be in sensualism—the formally stated thought was 
distinctively ascetic. And now once more the pendulum 
seems to have passed the mid-point of its arc. The old 
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Greek myths are made new. Though a score of added 
centuries gives to the new movement a color of its own 
distinct from that of its classic model, yet the naked gods 
and goddesses of the Grecian myths who live so close to 
nature that even the Greeks confused Aurora with the 
dawn, and the dryads with the sturdy oaks which gave them 
refuge from rude intruders—these and the sensuous life and 
the love of pure beauty form the central theme of the new 
no less than of the old. 

A distinct school of literature has sprung up in response 
to this latter-day reaction. The movement has received its 
literary christening. It is “the rehabilitation of the flesh.” 
Its leaders are Heine in Germany, Rossetti and Swinburne 
in England, and Walt Whitman in America. Such a school, 
presenting as it does a definite (we do not say an adequate) 
view of life, must have a moral significance, i. ¢., it is not 
and cannot be non-moral. It is purposed here to confine 
attention to the English writers, putting aside the work of 
Whitman and Heine. 

In a first glance through the poems of Rossetti or Swin- 
burne the form into which the poems are cast at once takes 
and holds the mind. So captivating are the imagery and 
the music in themselves that we may be content to pause 
here at the threshold, and to take our feast upon the color 
and sound alone. It is not until time has accustomed the 
the ear and the eye to the erstwhile ‘ cloying melody’ that 
we really read the poems themselves. Witness this for 
sensuous beauty : 


“T found in dreams a place of wind and flowers, 
Full of sweet trees and color of glad grass, 
? In midst whereof there was 
A lady clothed like summer with sweet hours. 
Her beauty, fervent as a fiery moon, 
Made my blood burn and swoon 
Like a flame rained upon. 
Sorrow had filled her shaken eyelids blue, 
And her mouth’s sad red heavy rose all through, 
Seemed sad with glad things gone.” 
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Or this for warmth of color: 


“ Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flower did adorn. 
But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service neatly worn ; 
Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 
* + * * * 


And still she bowed herself and stooped 
Out of the circling charm. 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm. 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm.” 


Or this for alliteration : 


“ As a tame beast writhes and wheedles, 
He fawns to be fed with wiles, 
You carve him a cross of needles, 
And whet them sharp as your smiles.” 


Now, this “sensuous beauty, grace of form and outline, 
richness and delicacy of color,” is no mere outward drapery 
of the theme. It is as truly onomatopoetic as Virgil’s oft- 
quoted 

Adparant rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 


with this difference, that the beauty of the diction is not 
alone appropriate to the direct meaning of the individual 
poem, but it is itself an embodiment of the spirit which 
determines the subject matter of the poem. The same love 
of beauty, or rather of the beautiful, which wrought out the 
conception of “ The Blessed Damozel” determined also the 
faultless choice of diction in its execution. That delicacy 
of touch and exquisite finish are not the result of any 
weakness or any inability to write more forcibly, such bal- 
lads as ‘“‘ The White Ship” and “ The King’s Tragedy” stand 
as sufficient proof. 
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The themes of Rossetti and Swinburne are in the main 
the universal themes of poets of every age—life and love, 
death and sorrow—such as would appeal to the Greek no 
less, perhaps more forcibly than to the modern. As in 
Greek literature, there are few poems of pure nature. They 
treat of mankind, or rather of womankind, for the bulk of 
the poems are concerned with women. Now, in the treat- 
ment of woman there is one fact of significance for our 
present purpose. If we except some of the classic poems of 
Swinburne in which the descriptions resemble rather chiseled 
marble than painting, there is in the whole range of the 
poetry under view no single poem which aims to put before 
us an objective view of sensuous beauty apart from feeling 
and passion. Even in such a monologue as “ Jenney,” 
where the woman lies asleep before the thinker, and his 
thought all centers around her, a few light touches only— 
a hint as to contour of face and eyes and hair—are all that 
portray the subject of the poem. So much is given as is 
necessary to the purpose of the poem, and not an added 
detail. In the case of Rossetti, painter no less than poet, 
this is especially noteworthy. Now, if this be true, “fleshly,” 
as applied to this school, using the term in the sense it would 
have as descriptive of such art as Titian’s, is clearly a 
misnomer. When feeling and emotion are involved the 
treatment is bolder, perhaps at times offends against the 
English standard of taste, but such imagery is always sub- 
ordinate to the feeling of the poem—never draws off the 
attention to itself. Form and color are always the drapery 
of passion and feeling, always symbolic of a something other 
than themselves, and in many of the poems there is a mystic 
quality that might at first blush seem incompatible with the 
sensuous treatment. 

This poetry is no poetical embodiment of a conscious 
philosophy of life. Browning’s work might be remoulded, 
with much loss, into prose like Kant’s. This poetry could 
not be. Life is always life in the flesh, whether the theme 
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be “The Blessed Damozel” or a Lombard country girl. 
Shelley’s spirituality gave to whatever he touched a sug- 
gestion of other-worldliness, or, if we may use the phrase, 
of no-worldliness. Even his skylark is neither of the heaven 
above nor of the earth beneath, but floats in pure space. 
Rossetti and Swinburne make warm-blooded, breathing 
women of both goddesses and angels. This must be always - 
in view. It moulds their mysticism, their view of life and 
of death, their treatment of religion; and is itself the very 
center of the art conception on which they worked. 

Swinburne’s poem, “ Hertha” (Hertha was a deity of the 
ancient Germans, corresponding to the Greek Gaea and 
the Latin Terra), exemplifies their mysticism : 


“T am that which began ; 
Out of me the years roll; 
Out from God and man; 
I am equal and whole ;’ 
God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily ; I am the sou!.” 


This mysticism is neither metaphysical nor transcen- 
dental. It is rather a mode of expression than a mode of 
thought, and had its origin, we may not doubt, in the 
mediwval ballads of romance, which Swinburne and 
Rossetti alike so love to reproduce. Rossetti’s “ The Cloud 
Confines ” has been cited to show a metaphysical faculty in 
the poet. The poem does occupy a peculiar position. It 
does lie as far away from the sphere of the natural bodily 
life as any of the poet’s work. But if once he turns from 
life and passion to pure thought, it is only to emphasize the 
barriers, to him impassible, which hem us in. The wild 
shadows which lie all around our life are indeed to him 


“ Deeo under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height.” 


This brings us at once to their view of life and of death. 
As has been already more than hinted, life is to them 
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always life in the flesh. A life devoid of passion and feel- 
ing and will—the cherished conception of the old Hin- 
doo metaphysicians and of a modern school of German 
thinkers—is unintelligible. Not to see and to know is life 
but éo feel, be that feeling joy or sorrow, love or hate. So 
it is that all the poems are steeped in a sensuous beauty. 
So it is not strange that many of them are poems of love. 

Every poet who has sung of life has sung of death, and 
yet with what variety of treatment! Recall the words in 
which Christian Milton laments his lost friend : 


“ So Lycidas sunk low but mounted high 
Through the dear might of him that walked the waves ; 
Where other groves and other streams along, 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdom meek of joy and love.” 


To Shelley, sorrowing over Keats, 


“ He is made one with nature. There is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 
He is a presence to be felt and known 

Tn darkness and in light, from herb and stone ; 
Spreading itself where e’er that power may move, 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own, 
Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above.” 


James Thompson believes that death ends all, and to him 
the thought is comforting. 


“ This little life is all we must endure ; 
The grave’s most holy peace is ever sure. 

We fall asleep and never wake again ; 
Nothing is of us but the mouldering flesh, 
Whose elements dissolve and merge afresh 

In earth, air, water, plants and other men.” 


Now, to the men under consideration death presents 
itself under no one of these aspects. They have neither 
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Milton’s assured faith in a personal immortality, nor that 
faith, “vague as all unsweet,” in an absorbtion into the 
Soul of the Universe, which Shelley expresses so eloquently. 
Nor, again, do they find comfort with Thompson in a 
belief that the soul does not exist after death. To them 
death is a cloud region, not so black as Thompson describes 
it, but very opaque. Beyond this there may be another 
life, or there may not; we cannot tell. Death may be the 
portal to another existence. This we do not know. It is 
the ceasing from ‘this life with all its joys. This we do 
know. The lament over death is thus not a lamentation 
because it casts us into a region of blackness or a region of 
torture, despite such lines as the one hundred and second 
stanza of Laus Veneris, where, for art’s sake, the idea of 
future torture is used as a foil for present bliss, as a painter 
daubs'in impossible blacks to enforce his effects in high 
light. It is a lamentation because death takes us out of 
our present life of action and passion and feeling. 


“ Behold, now, surely somewhere there is death ; 
For each man has some space of years, he saith, 
A little space of time ere time expire, 
A little day, a little way of breath ; 
And lo! between the sundawn and the sun 
His day’s work and his night’s work are undone; 
And lo! between the nightfall and the light 
He is not, and none knoweth of such an one.” 


This feeling toward death affects all their work. It sad- 
dens if it does not sober. It is hardly right to say that this 
view takes away the importance of life. It does put its 
importance on a different basis. To one well assured of 
personal immortality, life is a preparation for the life be- 
yond; to one who cannot see beyond the grave, it is to be 
completed and rounded out before death comes. A belief 
that this life is to be lived but once, and that beyond the 
present there may be no other life, is not inconsistent with 
a high view of life and its possibilities, as George Eliot 
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bears witness ; but it is regret rather than a spirit of earnest 
endeavor to make life a worthy whole which marks this 
writing. 
“Tt is not much that a man can save 
On the sands of life, in the straits of time, 
Who swims in sight of the third great wave 
That never a swimmer shall cross or climb. 
Some waif washed up with the strays and spars 
That ebb-tide shows to the shore and the stars; 
Weed from the water, grass from a grave, 
A broken blossom, a ruined rhyme.” 


Even the objective poetry of Morris is saddened by this 
conception, and it forms a dark background for his delightful 
tales in verse. We conclude, then, that in the treatment of 
death there is neither the strength-giving assured faith of 
the Christian in an after life, nor the calm acceptance of the 
insolubility of the problem which characterizes such thinkers 
as Matthew Arnold; and, further, that the importance of 
the present life, in itself, as something other than a prepa- 
ration, is made to emphasize their own ideas of life as 
affording opportunity for love and for such sensuous delight 
as may be obtained through art. 

The treatment of religious creeds might almost be inferred 
from what has been already stated. In his well-known 
essay on Rossetti (a monograph which contributes as much 
to an understanding of the writer as of the subject of the 
criticism), after referring to Browning and Newman as 
holding fast, with a force of personal passion, the radical 
tenet of Christian faith, Swinburne continues: “ Now, the 
sacred art of Mr. Rossetti, for all its Christian coloring, has 
actually no more in common with the spirit of either than 
it has with the semi-Christianity of ‘In Memoriam’ or the 
demi-senii-Christianity of ‘ Dipsychus.’ It has no trace, on 
the other hand, of the fretful and fruitless prurience of soul 
which would fain grasp and embrace and enjoy a creed 
beyond its power of possession; no letch after Gods dead or 
unborn, such as vexes the weaker nerves of barren brains 
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and makes pathetic the vocal lips of sorrowing scepticism 
and ‘ doubt that deserves to believe.’ ” 

To them the Christian religion is confessedly only a myth- 
ology, quite fertile in poetic themes, more especially in its 
mediseval aspects, and by no means to be ignored, but of 
less interest and of less worth than the Greek mythology. 
“St. Dorothy ” might have been written by a Christian, so 
perfect is the art; and perhaps the same may be said of 
“The Blessed Damozel,” but the sympathy of both is with 
the Greek gods. At times we are almost tempted to believe 
Swinburne a nineteenth century proselyte to the long dead 
faith of Greece, with such seeming seriousness does he repro- 
duce the myths. It is Swinburne in London in the nine- 
teenth century no less than the unknown hymnist in Rome 
in the fourth century, who exclaims : 


“ Wilt thou yet take all Galilean? but these thou shalt not take, 
The laurel, the palm and the pan, the breast of the nymphs in the 
brake.” 


This anti-Christian spirit has little or nothing in common 
with modern scientific agnosticism. It has no logical foun- 
dation, and deserves no attention at the hands of the Chris- 
tian apologist. Nor is there a likelihood that it will win 
many converts among Anglo-Saxon peoples. If any con- 
siderable portion of our race ever surrenders a living faith, 
in which there is strength and hope and peace, it will be 
from intellectual, and not from esthetic considerations, and 
the “religion of beauty ” will be received as but a poor 
substitute at best. 

Art, they would teach us to believe, is the one thing 
sacred. Even religion must take a subordinate place, and 
religious creeds stand or fall as they satisfy or fail to satisfy 
the sesthetic sense. This does not mean that reverence or 
piety or meaknessare ignored. They are not. All receive 
appreciative and loving treatment. But it is because these 
qualities are beautiful, not because they appeal to a corre- 
sponding religious feeling in the poets, that they are so 
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treated. Though the poems are suffused with passion and 
feeling, and are sensuous as no other English poetry is 
sensuous, they are never sensual, for art, to be true, must be 
pure, and art is inviolable. Everywhere this art conception 
prevails, and because it is a sincere feeling and not an 
affectation, it guides them upward. It renders a poetry 
which has no solid foundation upon either religious or 
ethical sentiment pure and good. An insincere estheticism 
may, and often does, degrade, but true beauty cannot be 
immoral, even though it be insufficient as a basis for con- 
duct. 

To conclude, we find in this poetry no reasoned philoso- 
phy of life, but, clothed in forms of exceeding beauty, the 
fundamental idea of the supremacy of the passions over 
the intellect, and of the worth and meaning of the present 
life in itself with all its earthly joys and sorrows. Life is 
not spiritualized by a clear belief in the immortality of the 
individual soul, nor strengthened by any firm religious 
faith, nor curbed by an obligatory ethical standard, but 
everywhere a true and whole-souled love of what is beauti- 
ful chastens thought and diction and theme. We cannot 
but think the popular judgment which assigns to this 
work a lower place than to that of Shelley and Wordsworth 
and Tennyson to be a correct judgment. But still it does 
contribute its own share to a conception of human life, and 
one by no means to be ignored. However little need there 
be in practical ethics to dwell upon the importance of the 
present earthly life, the life in the flesh or fleshly, if so it 
pleases to name it; or perhaps we should rather say however 
much need there be to ignore it, nevertheless, in a complete 
moral conception, it has and must ever have its place. This 
phase of life, lower than the spiritual and lower than the 
intellectual, but for all that a portion of human life, it 
emphasizes. 

This is the contribution to nineteenth century thought 
which is offered by the fleshly school in literature. 

H. G. D. 
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AN AROTIC SUNRISE. 


NWRAPPED in deepest darkness, 
Entombed in ice and snow, 

Unmoved by faintest life-throb, 

Or murmur soft and low, 
The Arctic land of silence 

Lay fixed in death-like trance, 
As though transformed to marble 

By cold Medusa’s glance. 


From Orient bridal chamber 
The monarch sun comes forth, 
And darts his melting glances 
Upon the ice-bound North, 
Where Gothic bergs uplifting 
Their silver spires on high, 
Like crystalline cathedrals, 
Stand pointing to the sky. 


From couch and cloud pavilion, 
He takes his shining march 

Past gold and crimson curtains 
And vast triumphal arch ; 

While leath and darkness hiding, 
Dare not the futile strife, 

But flee his golden lances, 
Resistless light and life. 


In deep, unbroken silence, 
He comes to break the band, 
The rigid frigid fetters 
That lock life’s hundred hands. 
Where Nature lies enfolded 
In snowy winding sheet, 
He breathes upon her forehead 
The passion of his heat. 


So, to her pallid features, 
Returns life’s mellow fiush, 
And to his royal wooing 
Responds her maiden blush. 
Meanwhile on amber castles, 
The golden flags unfurl, 
And morning spreads her banquets 
In palaces of pearl. 


D. L. PIERSON. 
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MISERABILE DIOTU. 


UR hero’s full name was Hercules Napoleon Dawson—a 

combination with as wide a range of suggestiveness as 
could well be found. Perhaps he realized the incongruity 
himself, though it may have been only a whim that led him 
to shorten it into H. Napoleon Dawson. Undoubtedly this 
form of appellation was better suited to its owner. H. 
Napoleon was a young man of rather slender build, not 
over tall nor over short, who carried about with him a high 
forehead and a complexion which our forefathers would 
have dubbed “ comely ”—this word, as they understood it, 
signifying an intermediate state ’twixt the handsome and 
the homely; in age, let us say twenty-five; in carriage, 
graceful; for the rest, well-off in possessions, both mental 
and material. 

It was in the double capacity of student and gentleman 
of means that our hero bought a house and settled in the 
outskirts of Mendon, a quiet town on the banks of the 
Hudson. As a student he had chosen a house having, 
among other attractive features, a large room in one wing, 
which he intended to fit up with book shelves and use for 
library and “den”; and, moreover, this house was situated 
in a region where nature is lavish of her treasures, seeming 
fairly to invite her worshiper to step in and explore her 
mysteries. As a man of the world, he had selected his 
residence hard by a town where his acquaintance would be, 
if not so numerous, at least as élite as in one of the large 
cities; for Mendon has a population embracing some ot the 
best known New York merchants and bankers. “ The 
season ” is fixed by the most authoritative usages of New 
York; the “ Four Hundred” are as carefully selected as on 
the stateliest block of Fifth Avenue; the social events are 
limited in number and size, only by the scarcity of hostesses 
and eligible guests in the town and vicinity. In short, the 
lover of the world in its gayer aspects has quite as much 
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opportunity at Mendon to indulge his bent as is afforded 
by the salons and ball-rooms of Gotham, with the further 
advantage of being able, if thus inclined, to study “ nature 


9 


in her loftiest moods” among the neighboring hills and 
forests. 

It was not long, therefore, before our friend Dawson was 
busily engaged in both of these pursuits. The morning he 
consecrated to his more solid work, burying himself in the 
afore-mentioned apartment and delving into the volumes 
which had already begun to accumulate there; or roaming 
’eross country asking and receiving of Dame Nature such 
treasures as were hers to bestow. The evening was set 
apart to Dame Fashion, and H. Napoleon found no difficulty 
in securing a front pew in her sanctuary. The general 
notion at Mendon was that Dawson might require some 
assistance in managing his house—it was so large a- place 
for a young man to look after with nothing but the assist- 
ance of a hired housekeeper! All who would have liked to 
influence him in the choice of assistant met him of course 
with open arms, so that before a month was over he had on his 
calling list every house in the place, and was rejoiced with 
the prospect of leading half the cotillions during the rest of 
the season. The afternoons were divided between his two 
goddesses. As spring came on and the exactions of the 
latter decreased, he resolved to devote himself more to the 
worship of the former. With this view he planned several 
all-day expeditions into the heart of the mountains alone ; 
for there was no one among his new acquaintances who 
cared to accompany him on such trips as these, or, indeed, 
whom he would have cared to take. 

One day early in March, Dawson equipped himself with 
heavy boots, a basket and a goodly supply of the necessaries 
of life, and set forth on the first of these expeditions. The 
road past his house led straight on for some distance and then, 
at a-place known as the Three Corners, branched in two, 
the left fork leading directly into the town, the right, after 
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a rather steep ascent, was crossed by another road, and both 
extended up into different parts of the mountains. Dawson 
had climbed the hill and reached the crossing before he 
recollected that he ought to have enquired below which 
road led to the Devil’s Spur, his destination. Fortunately 
there was a house near by. Dawson went up to the door 
and rang the bell. This was answered by a girl of about 
eighteen, plainly but tastefully dressed. He could not help 
stopping to admire her delicate, unadorned beauty, though 
in great haste to proceed on his tramp. She stepped out 
on the porch to show him the way, and stood for a moment 
watching him as he passed out of the yard and gained the 
road. 

“Heavens! What a face that girl had!” he exclaimed 
to himself when she had disappeared. 

That same evening he was recounting the day’s adventures 
in one of the most élite parlors of Mendon. 

“Oh, by the way, Miss Fawcett,” said he, when he had 
finished the narrative, “do you know the family living in 
that little house on the hill, near the crossing ?” 

“No,” she replied; “how should I know them? But I 
think I can tell you who they are. Their name is Johnson; 
the father is dead and the mother is an invalid. There is 
one daughter who supports herself and her mother by 
writing stories for the papers and magazines. She is edu- 
cating herself at home besides. ‘They say she is a regular 
genius. Quite pretty, too. Have you seen her?” 

Dawson pleaded guilty and the subject changed. It 
would not be to the purpose to follow their conversation 
through its various twists and turns. The Miss Fawcett, 
whom we have so unceremoniously introduced to the 
reader, was a young lady of rare conversational ability, 
and one always felt that a steady, uninterrupted flow of 
words was assured in any company when she was present 
to add her wit and wisdom to the stream. Nor was she in 
any sense restricted in her range of topics. She would 
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roam fearlessly over the entire field of botany and zodlogy 
with Dawson, and, though he was occasionally forced to 
smile at some of her blunders, he could look upon them 
all with the greatest charity compared with the ignorance 
and wild notions of others; then, too, she would draw him 
out on these favorite subjects—a thing which no other girl 
ever attempted, most of them giving a look of supreme 
horror if the sciences were even mentioned ; add to this 
her sparkling eyes and jet-black hair and we may easily 
imagine why H. Napoleon paid more frequent visits to the 
Faweett .mansion than to any other house in Mendon. 
Rumor was already beginning to fly. It was unanimously 
admitted that the princess of the house of Fawcett was 
doing her utmost to captivate the gentleman-student; it 
was not quite so clear whether she was succeeding. 

Meanwhile the mornings would generally find Dawson 
toiling up the hill to explore the country. The Johnson 
cottage was a central point of departure for that vicinity, 
and insensibly became the chief landmark in these trips. 
Was it chance that brought him there so often when a 
certain person was out watering the flowers? Atall events 
it was a fortunate chance, since by it Dawson’s ignorance 
of the region was rapidly overcome—not always by explor-. 
ing it. No doubt Miss Fawcett would have been shocked 
at the idea of making a young man’s acquaintance without 
a proper introduction; no doubt the historian himself 
ought to be shocked at having to record such a sad occur- 
rence. Yet, there is no question about the fact that an 
acquaintance soon sprung up between our hero and the fair 
genius without the mediation of a third person, or that 
they found enough topics of common interest to keep them 
standing together-by the fence, sometimes for the greater 
part of the morning. 

Dawson was amused at her simplicity, while he admired 
her talents and sound common-sense. In the evening 
when he was transformed into the fastidious society gentle- 
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man he would talk with Alice Fawcett about the rustic 
maiden, and they would laugh together over her quaint, 
original notions. Alice was not in the least jealous, or, if 
she had any secret twinges, she was careful not to let them 
appear in her actions. What cause, indeed, had she for 
jealousy. Her mancuvers were succeeding to perfection. 
The calls were (if that be possible) more frequent and more 
protracted. H. Napoleon was already in the toils, and a 
close observer might have almost foretold the number of 
days necessary to complete the capture. 

We will not hide it from the reader; H. Napoleon was 
deeply in love, but, unfortunately, Dawson the scientist was 
in love also, and there was likely to be some conflict 
between the two. Now, our hero was an honorable man, 
and had he realized what he was about he would never 
have gotten himself into such a plight. But not until a 
certain incident opened his eyes did he become conscious 
of the danger of his condition. Till then he lived on 
without a single thought about the state of his own mind; 
in fact, he would have been quite surprised to have been 
told that he was in love at all. One would have thought 
that he expected to divide his whole life between his two 
charmers in the same way that he was now dividing the 
time between science and the haut monde. 

It was one of the warm, misty days of latter May. Daw- 
son had agreed to call for Amy Johnson the next morning 
and take her to a certain spot he had found where a particular 
flower grew. They decided to carry a lunch with them, 
for they expected to be gone the greater part of the day. 
Dawson fancied that Amy looked unusually happy when 
the plans were arranged, more so than even the rarity of 
that “particular flower” warranted. As luck would have 
it, Alice Fawcett had that same day perfected a scheme to 
remove what she considered the last obstacle to her success. 
In the course of the evening, during a break in the conver- 
sation, she suddenly exclaimed : 
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“Oh, Mr. Dawson! I want you to take me up the 
mountain and show me that curious rock you spoke about 
the other day. Can we go to-morrow afternoon? (Usually 
she would have expressly stipulated a chaperone, but this 
time, as it happened, she quite forgot to mention it.) 

Mr. Dawson politely regretted that he had an engagement 
for the next afternoon; and just then, like a flash, the scales 
fell from his eyes. He was overwhelmed in an instant with 
surprise, perplexity and terror as the full meaning of his 
situation dawned upon him. For several minutes he saw 
nothing, understood nothing; could only make a few 
mechanical replies to Alice Fawcett’s eager questions; at 
length he recovered sufficiently to frame an excuse for 
taking his leave, and returned home in a thoroughly dazed 
condition. He would have been in still greater perplexity 
had he known that those replies were, “‘ Yes, in the morn- 
ing;” “ At nine o’clock?” and that he had assented to a 
proposal of hers to meet at the Three Corners. Arriving 
home he rushed into the library and bolted the door; he 
threw himself upon a sofa and passed the night in a fearful 
struggle. 

About dawn the conflict seemed to reach a crisis; he 
uttered aloud such words as “ Can she be trying to—com- 
mon sense—social position—never—so artless—and natural 
—understands—.” Suddenly he sprang up saying, “ Yes, 
yes, yes! That is settled. And I must explain it all to her, 
too.” He bathed his forehead and lay down to sleep with 
the calmness of one who has at last formed a great resolu- 
tion. 

Dawson awoke at eight and quickly made ready for the 
day. Then he set out for the tryst with a firm step, but 
with an uneasy heart; for he knew that before night he 
must do something which might separate him forever from 
a very dear friend. When he had almost reached the Three 
Corners he looked up and was startled to see a well-known 
figure approaching from the left. 

2 
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“Alce! In the name of all that is—!” he began, and 
broke off, too much astonished to continue. 

In the meantime Alice, not noticing his embarrassment, 
hastened on and came up to him. Confused, helpless, he 
walked on beside her, up the hill, Alice all the while keep- 
ing up a steady stream of conversation. 

Amy was standing in the garden watering the flowers; 
she was attired in her best, and a tell-tale basket on the 
edge of the porch formally announced the anticipated 
excursion. As they reached the brow of the hill Amy 
looked up and recognized the pair. She stood still, first 
surprised, then utterly duinfounded. They came on, Alice 
still laughing and talking eagerly without a second’s pause, 
Dawson bewildered and scarcely able to think. He tried 
in vain to throw in a word—to find some means to excuse 
himself and speak to Amy. Impossible. In a moment 
they were past her, and when he recovered himself and 
looked back the house was out of sight, and Dawson knew 
that it was too late. And Amy? Her frank face took on 
an expression of mingled shame, anger and pain. She 
watched them go farther and farther up the road, and at 
last disappear in the distance. For a moment longer she 
stood gazing off into vacancy, and then she turned and 
entered the house. 

But what bears sadness to one may bring joy to others, 
and Alice Fawcett smiled as she thought of the victory she 
had won. Nor was it altogether distasteful to Dawson. 
Their life, for the two must evermore be considered together, 
was so filled with the gayeties and duties exacted by society 
that he hardly missed his solitary mountain rambles. To 
be sure his library did not grow so rapidly as before, nor 
had he much time to devote to science. But then what can 
one expect from a man who has at once a household and a 


social position to maintain ? 
H. C. WARREN. 
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RABBI BEN-HISSAR. 


ABBI Ben-Hissar rode one day 
Beyond the city gates. His way 


Lay toward a spot where his own hand 
Had buried deep within the sand 


A treasure vast—of gems and gold 
He dared not trust with man to hold. 


But riding in the failing light, 
A pallid figure met his sight. 


—An awful shape—he knew full well, 
’Twas the death-angel, Azraél. 


The dreadful presence froze his breath, 
He waited tremblingly for death. 


“Fear not!” the angel said, “I bear 
A message. Rabbi Ben-Hissar, 
“The Lord has seen thy treasures here, 
And thy gifts to Him have made thee dear ; 


“ But one thing more He asks of thee: 
To prove thy love and loyalty. 


“Therefore, now I have come to bring 
Thy rarest jewel to thy King.” 


Rabbi Ben-Hissar bowed his head. 
“ All that I have is His,” he said. 


The angel vanished. All that day, 
He rode upon His lonely way, 


Wondering much which precious stone 
God would have chosen for His own. 


But when he reached the spot, he found 
No other hand had touched the ground. 


Rabbi Ben-Hissar looked, and sighed. 
“Tt was a dream!” he sadly cried. 


“T thought that God would deign to take 
Of my poor store for His dear sake. 
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“ But ’twas a dream !—my brightest gem, 
Would have no lustre meet for Him!” 


Sadly he turned and took his way, 
Back to the vale where the city lay. 


The path was long, but when he came 
Unto the street which bore his name, 


He saw his house stand dark and drear— 
—No voice of welcome—none of cheer. 


He entered and saw what the Lord had done. 
Lo! Death had stricken his only son! 


For the pale death-angel, Azraél, 
Had chosen a jewel that pleased him well. 


Rabbi Ben-Hissar bent his head. 
“T thank Thee, Lord,” was all he said. 
G. P. WHEELER. 





GLIMPSES OF PARIS. 


i etwas o’clock at night.—The boulevards are alive 
with pedestrians. The theatres have just closed; what 
has been imprisoned by many gaudy frescoed walls, falls 
pell-mell into the streets. At first it is a confused heap of 
millinery, satins and laces, but these have motion, and soon 
we hear the unequal hum of voices, strange words, gay 
laughter; the intoxicating odors of hot-house flowers reach 
us from all sides; wild gestures show us that indeed we are 
in Paris. Yes, Paris represents the comedy of life; New 
York and London, the tragedy of life. Laughter reigns 
supreme in the capital of our sister Republic. Listen! it 
comes from every corner. But the cafés are lighting up 
even more brilliantly; the garcons fly with their orders, 
expecting a good pourboire; the Parisians are sipping 
their absinthe or bitters, whiling away an hour before shut- 
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ting themselves up from the gay world for a few hours’ 
sleep. The pretty dresses and aspect chic of women 
enliven still more the scene. A constant roll of fiacres 
shows that half of the men are still yearning after pleasure, 
and eannot rest satisfied until they have shown themselves 
at some ball. “Madame la Comtesse de M.,” “du Boule- 
vard St. Germain,” is giving a soirée dansante to-night; 
yes, titles still exist, but alas! for the aristocracy lovers; 
they are now few and far between. A true Republican 
drops the finery, and only leaves to the world the simple 
Monsieur. The “de” even is forgotten, and the dead 
ancestry may in vain look down reproachfully from the 
paneled walls of the salon, and the great-grandmother 
feel her heart throb with pain beneath the tight-laced 
bodice. Farewell, kings of France; farewell, emperors. 
You leave to tlie future a poor, crumbling edifice. So 
thinks Madame la Comtesse, with her frills and point ua’ 
Angouléme, as she stands under the soft light of the 
candles. Ah! the Boulevard St. Germain has made its 
bow and retired. Madame la Comtesse still keeps her 
heavy landau and her flaming coat-of-arms, but the family 
has degenerated. As we take a furtive glance before being 
solemnly announced by the old valet-de-pied we see a stout, 
middle-aged person, hair sprinkled with gray, elaborately 
dressed in a velvet gown, which makes its wearer look even 
more massive than she really is. Yet, with all her 
unattractive countenance, she retains the air of grande 
distinction which characterizes her ancestry, and so is 
classed among the haute noblesse. She has charming 
manners, and, as we begin chatting with her, we feel that, 
after all, to descend from princes is, in many ways, useful. 
Simplicity combined with elegance adorns a woman, and 
these virtues, if we may call them so, were prominent in 
the catalogue of qualities of Madam la Comtesse. But we 
must now be introduced to ma fille, Lydie, and an inno- 
cent-looking girl comes to her mother’s side. What 
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timidity! Where are the staring eyes of the American 
girl? Why, this pale creature does not even look up! In 
five minutes we know her history: brought up at home, 
under the surveillance de Maman; then in a convent under 
the even stricter surveillance de mes Seurs. Of the outside 
world she knows nothing. She is now making her début ; 
this is her coming-out soirée. What awkwardness! and 
yet, underneath all the confusion of the school-girl, there is 
a most delicious naiveté about her. Men friends she has 
none; in fact, she has never dreamed of having any. She 
has had no liberty. A bonne has always walked beside her 
in the streets; the Maman has been in the carriage opposite 
to her, so as to see better the face of the dear girl, and also 
to watch her slightest movement. Pocket money? She 
does not even know how much her modest gown has cost; 
mais elle aura une dot, mais une dot! Is she ideally inclined ? 
Not at all. She can rehearse passages out of Moliére, 
Racine and Corneille, but she has- never handled Musset, 
nor even Hugo. Will she talk to you? Very little; it is 
your business to talk to mother and daughter both at the 
same time. 

But the salons are filling up; move on. If you are an 
American, you say, “ That girl is a bore;” if a Frenchman, 
you will shrug your shoulders, and say, “ Que voulez-vous ? 
Elle sort du convent.” 

The dance music begins—a waltz.* As if by magic the men 
find themselves on one side of the room, while the young 
girls, with their mothers, are on the other. A man sometimes 
becomes courageous under trying circumstances, and one, 
two, three, and then a whole crowd of men and girls fly 
about the room, with its white and gold ornamentation, in 
a waltz-dream. Does the American enjoy that waltz? 
Certainly not; he declares afterward that it was the worst 
torture he had ever undergone, and it certainly is; a con- 
stant whirl, round and round; no reversing; the salon 
floats, grows misty; the lights wink and blink; the floor 
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disappears. ‘ Oh arrétons-nous!’”’ What joy to be out of 
this! Give her back to her mother, and rush out on the 
baleon for a breath of fresh air. How can these French- 
men stand it? It is not astonishing that France is the 
country for dizzy ballets. 

At last the ball has come to an end; the hostess, standing 
under the great chandelier, with its burned-down candles, 
thinks, with satisfaction, that Lydie was a success. Now, 
there was Mr. le Baron; he was bien gentil; he comes from 
a good family; his father helps him on. Tableau in Mad. 
la Comtesse’s mind: Lydie at the altar; Mr. le Baron; 
swell people about; grand service; radiant faces. 

Lydie has retired, and that morning she dreams of hand- 
some Mr. Rollin, twenty-four years old, without asou. Mr. 
le Baron is the nightmare, an ugly, distorted figure, coming 
and going between Rollin and herself. Will the dream 
come true? , 

But let the mother and the daughter each forget herself 
in dreams, while you come back with me to the boulevards. 
A middle-aged man, with a ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
has just hailed a cab. The driver wakes himself up with a 
jerk. “Aux Champs-Elysées!” Off we go, at a very slow 
pace. Soon the boulevards are left behind; tall apartment- 
houses, with their dark porte cochéres, take the place of the 
shops. But here we are in the Champs-Elysées. Many 
vague odors of bright-colored flowers come from the parterres. 
The trees cast mysterious shadows in the allées of the park ; 
policemen seem to be the only inhabitants of the deserted 
region. In the day-time it is the prettiest and liveliest spot 
in Paris; in the evening it is the favorite walk of lovers. 
But we have now left the park behind us, and the handsome 
houses of the avenue welcome us to new scenes of action. 
Americans crowd around the streets leading off from the 
5th avenue of Paris. They are the masters here. Our 
stranger jumps out under the porte cochére, and climbs up 
three flights; elevators, Frenchmen say, are eccentric in- 
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ventions of far-away lands, where the people are too lazy to 
use their feet. They are quite right; the average American 
cannot walk; he either runs or lets others run for him. 
The subdued elegance of Paris, after the often-flashing vul- 
garity of New York, is sometimes refreshing. Madame 
Rollin is at home this evening. A pretty little woman, 
coquettishly dressed with many ribbons, and everything to 
match—light blue salon, light blue dress, light blue bows 
on her evening slippers. Stiff? Oh, dear no! She is a 
Republican, and has the manners of one. Dignity of man- 
ner? Not much. In half an hour she has told you all 
about her little troubles; about her sweet son Eugene pre- 
ferring to go out evenings rather than spend them at home; 
about the latest scandal of her dear friend; about the new 
cottage at Dinard bought by the thoughtful husband, etc., 
etc. If you are looking for a spirituelle little person, go to 
her; if you wish to be amused, go to her. She is perfectly 
happy in her marriage. Certainly she did not marry for 
love, but love came after marriage. Here is a fragment 
of her conversation: “Oh, my son Eugene will settle down 
after awhile; young men must have their fling; but I look 
after him, do not fear;, mothers know more about their 
son’s affairs than they know themselves. To resume, my 
friend, Madame Beaumont, receives Mr. Artier every day 
at five; oh, I have surprised them; he cannot have good 
. intentions, that man; her husband is furious, and she, you 
know, is a little flirt. And now, Monsieur, you must come 
on Tuesday to a five-o’clock tea, at four o’clock.” (Parisians 
do not know yet that five means five in English, and nothing 
else; they take “five-o’clock tea” as one word.) The 
rooms fill up; the little hostess greets every one prettily. 
Everything here is prettily done, while in the boulevard it 
is handsomely done. Daintiness, a little tinge of fastness ; 
pretty, well-dressed women, seldom of striking beauty ; 
gesturing men; all this characterizes this society. 
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, Again let us leave the worldly little woman and accom- 
pany this pale-faced fellow, with slouch hat and quick, ner- 
vous gait, as he disappears in a dark side-street. This is the 
literary man, one of the rising poets, so he verily thinks 
himself to be, although others may think differently. To 
describe him is a difficult task. Much originality, much 
imagination, much enthusiasm; practical matters he leaves 
alone. Religion he ignores; his life is sad, struggling, dis- 
appointing. To-night he cannot work, and so, late at night, 
he retires to his favorite café d’auteurs. Here we find 
him now. His shaggy black locks make his paleness the 
more apparent. A scream of laughter greets him; one 
takes him by the arm, and gives him the latest. news; another 
calls the fille de brasserie, and asks her to give him a kiss and 
more wine. And so the wine flows, and the very Frenchy 
stories are repeated, and the women drink with the men. 
Two o’clock strikes; the writers and poets separate, each 
to a dismal room, au cinguiéme in some lodging-house. 

So they speak continually about the disappointments of 
life, their late productions, the last plays in the different 
theaters, the cravings of being like the immortal Hugo. 
The morning light finds them in bed, trying, as they have 
been trying for two or three years, to find new expressions 
for old ideas. Artists and poets go together; all are more 
or less wild, very different from the Americans. The best 
of the two is decidedly the American. A French student 
has more originality, men are not fashioned quite so much 
on the same pattern over there. They are pleasant to speak 
to; bright witticisms, keen insight into literary matters, 
great cleverness, but they have not the outspoken manliness 
of Americans—their honesty, their steadfastness, their truth- 
fulness, their good, Christian principles. .A man over there 
gushes and then forgets you. A friend here is cold, distant 
often, but more loving at heart, and always present in time 
of trouble. On the surface the Frenchman is the most 
attractive; under the surface, the American. A Frenchman 
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is fond of constant excitement and change; an American 
goes on his way, serious, happy in his sphere. A French- 
man enjoys life in his way; an American takes it as a time 
of preparation. One laughs, the other smiles. The one 
gestures well and expands, so to speak; the other is less 
graceful and contracts. You may take a liberty with a 
Frenchman; with an American, never. A Frenchman is 
half good and half bad; an American is either very good 
or very bad. A man’s career in France is a melancholy 
one. When a young boy he is shut in the lycée, where he 
finds himself amongst all ranks of human society, the 
lycée becomes his world. -The bell wakes him at six in the 
morning; the master’s eye follows every movement in the 
dortoir, in his studies, in his amusements, if you may call 
them amusements, and so he is watched all through the day. 
The narrow courtyards give him two or three hours recess, 
and the unbacked benches of the class-room nine or ten 
hours’ hard work. “ Liberty, give me liberty!” is truly the 
cry of every lycéen. And so, after the dreaded baccalaureate 
is over, liberty comes. A sad liberty it is. The men go to 
the bad for a little while, until they marry. Marriage, as a 
rule, saves them. It depends on the woman. 

* And so Paris is the gay city outwardly, but its soul is 
that of despair. Americans see only the bright side of the 
picture; the shadows are there darker than anywhere else. 
Frenchmen fling defiance to the world; Americans elevate 
the world. As one walks along the well-paved avenues of 
the superb capital, one cannot but say: “Comedy, Vanity, 
and yet what Beauty!” The beautiful is certainly found 
here. Nothing offends the eye. This passion for the beau- 
tiful is a good thing. The cities of our country are, as a 
rule, detestable, but, after all, its inhabitants are the best in 


the world. 
G. G. MERRILL. 
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A SUMMER IDYL. 


I, 


UMMER waves on rocky shore 
Beat with unrelenting roar, 

While a maiden moodily 
Gazes at the restless sea ; 
Gazes with her bright blue eyes, 
Laughing, sunny as the skies, 
While her tresses, golden hued, 
Playful as in playful mood, 
Breathed on by the summer air, 
Softly kiss her forehead fair, 
And the shapely moulded arms, 
With the lissome figure’s charms, 
All embody perfect grace, 
Perfect form and perfect face. 


II. 


Does she think of distant lands, 
With their far-off silv’ry sands, 
Of a lover stationed there, 
Whom she sees with fearless air 
In the thickest of the strife, 
For his country yielding life? 
Or, perhaps a sailor lad, 

Bitter thoughts and passing sad, 
How he sails the mighty main; 
Is he happy or in pain ? 

Does he think of her at home 
When the curling billows foam, 
When the wind with shrieking blast 
Whistles round each spar and mast ? 


III, 


All along the rock-bound shore, 
Foaming billows creep and roar, 
Lashing ’gainst the frightened rock 
With their fierce, relentless shock ; 
Dashing into sunny spray 

All throughout the gladsome day, 
Little care they how or where 
Wander thoughts of one so fair. 
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Thus she sits, while sunbeams bright, 
Casting everywhere their light, 
Sparkle now on Summer sea, 
Now caress some leafy tree ; 
Glad’ning verdant nature’s sheen, 
Nature tranquilly serene. 
S. H. SHEPARD. 





THE SPECTRE MOUNTAIN. 


yous above the surrounding mountains, towering off to- 
ward the sky, rises the summit of Old Thunderer, the 
spectre mountain of Sandy Rush Valley. As seen from 
below, it stands a dark, sombre mystery, rising abruptly 
from the gently rolling outline that marks the western 
horizon; but beyond, and a little to the south, the lofty 
peaks of the Smoky Range lift their heads still farther up 
into the clouds. Here the Sandy Rush Creek gushes forth 
and dashes down around the base of Old Thunderer, then 
it sinks beneath a gigantic pile of huge bowlders that, for 
a time, completely hides it from view. When the dry spell 
is on, it flows with a gentle murmur that can scarcely be 
heard upon the rocks above; but when the freshet comes, 
the water, dashing over and among the rocks, causes a ter- 
rific roar that seems to wrap the entire valley in an awful 
sound. Long ago, when the red man hunted and fished 
along the lake in the valley, his superstitious mind accepted 
this as the thunderings of the Great Spirit, dwelling on the 
summit of the mountain above; hence its name. Even now 
there was a mystery about it, and when, on a stormy night, 
these sounds would begin, the mothers in the valley would 
call the children in and close the doors and shutters, and 
the belated farmer, driving homeward, would pull up his 
horses, every now and then, to see whether Old Thunderer 
was still at work, then he would whip up again and dash 
by certain places where awful deeds had been committed 
on just such nights. 
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There did seem to be a fatality connected with these 
sounds. The Sandy Rush, after a rather rugged descent of 
the mountains over rocks and fallen trees, flows out, a 
muddy, sandy stream, into a long and narrow lake. Along 
the edge of this the turnpike runs, and at the lower end the 
water dashes out through a narrow race and, after turning 
the wheels of the Updyke mill, hastens off down the valley. 
Beneath the waters of this lake, many have gone down, 
never to rise again. Each of these sad accidents had been 
foretold by the dreadful mutterings of Old Thunderer. 
One dark and stormy night, worthless Bill Mitchell, stag- 
gering home from the tavern below, had missed the bridge, 
and drowned beneath the water of the mill race. Every 
one remembered the way in which Old Thunderer roared 
and bellowed that night. Although the cause of these 
sounds was well known, there was a certain superstition 
surrounding it all, and it was seldom that any one ventured 
up to this particular part of the mountains. 

But there was one in the valley who did not share the 
general fear of all. This was a favorite spot of Steve 
Lindsey’s. Oftentimes he used to crawl up here and wait 
for the crows to fly back in the evening, going down to 
Dorney Gap, where they perched for the night in the pines 
along the river. Sometimes as he lay stretched out up 
here upon a moss-covered stone, he would be lulled to sleep 
by the soft murmur of the stream beneath, and he would 
awake to find the crows flown over and darkness settled 
down upon him. Then he would grasp his rifle in one 
hand, and pick his way down over the rocks, guided only 
by the few dim lights in the valley. There was something 
strange about him. When questioned regarding him 
everyone would shake their heads and point to the moun- 
tain above. Some actually looked upon him as sort of an 
evil spirit, and as he approached, conversation died down into 
broken whisperings, and after he had passed, many strange 
and inquisitive glances were cast after him. Somehow or 
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other his fate was connected with Old Thunderer, and 
everyone believed that he would end in some frightful way 
or other. -All this made him less inclined to associate with 
the people of the valley, and more disposed to roam about 
among the mountains alone. It caused him no displeasure, 
for his whole life had been spent in this way, and he knew 
or thought of none other. 

One bright summer afternoon he had gone up to his 
accustomed place a little earlier than usual. The crows 
would not begin to pass over for two hours at least, so he 
stretched himself out to wait. Soon he was fast asleep, 
and when he awoke the sun had moved away over into the 
west. He raised himself on his elbow, and looked around. 
For a moment he gazed out at the mists that encircled the 
peaks of the distant mountains, then he made a motion as 
if to rise. 

“Oh! Ah! Do not move—just a moment, please,” he 
heard a sweet voice behind him say, “I am sketching you.” 

Without turning about, he dropped down again upon his 
elbow. Certainly that voice was feminine. What could it 
mean; and what did she say she was doing? He reached 
down and tucked his trousers more carefully into the tops 
of his boots, arranged his belt, and then made a vain 
endeavor to establish a little order among his free and 
roaming locks. Each movement was met by a gentle 
remonstrance from the unknown person behind him. His 
soft slouch hat lay upon the rock near by him; gradually 
he edged it over toward him, and then, with one rapid 
motion, slapped it down upon his head. Now he was 
quiet. But his arm soon became numb and feelingless, and 
his jaw felt as though it were dislocated. He was just at 
the point of rebellion when the person behind gave him 
permission to move. He whirled about and hung his legs 
over the edge of the rock. The sight that met his eyes 
made him wish himselt back in his old position, jaw-ache 
and all. Just across the bed of the stream, perched high 
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up on a huge bowlder like a fairy sprite, sat a young lady, 
palette and brush in hand. Where could she have dropped 
from? For a moment Steve could say nothing. Finally 
he blurted out, “ Waal, I couldn’t jest exac’ly tell whether 
I'd drempt it or ez Old Thunderer up here hed ben a playin’ 
me some o’ his tricks, as they say he does down in the 
valley.” And he smiled good naturedly. 

“Oh, I am sorry to have disturbed you,” she replied. 

“Tama stranger here. Papa is traveling for his health, 
and we came into the valley only this afternoon. Some one 
told me of this beautiful place, and I wanted to sketch it at 
once. Papa brought me up the most of the way, but the 
path was too steep and rugged for him, so I came up alone. 
I found you asleep there, and I thought it would add so 
much to the beauty of the picture.” 
- “You don’t call this purty, do ye?” said he, with sort 
of a contemptuous expression on his face. “This ain’t 
nothin’ to what it is when the water’s a roarin’ and dashin’ 
’roun’ ’mong these yere rock. It makes kind of a noise, I 
kin tell yer.” 

“Oh, it must be beautiful!” she replied, quite ecstati- 
cally ; “I must get papa to bring me up at some time when 
it is roaring.” 

“T guess yer needn’t ter wait on him. There’s enough 
down in the valley ez ’ould be glad ter bring you up. I 
don’t know ez I’d hev any objection to it myself, provided 
you’d like to come.” — 

Steve perceived neither the gallantry nor the impropriety 
of this proposal. He drew his etiquette from the broad 
pages of nature spread out before him, and to his mind this 
was the most natural and proper thing to do. 

“You are very kind,” she said, smiling. “No doubt 
papa would like to come too. We may accept your offer at 
some time soon. But I must be going now,” and she raised 
herself up, and looked around about her for a moment as 
though not knowing which way to start. 
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The descent was even more difficult than the ascent. 
Steve sat staring at her for a moment, then he slipped down 
from the rock on which he was sitting and leaped, from 
stone to stone, across to where she was standing. 

“Yer want ter be kind a keerful,” he said, drawing out 
the “ keerful” toa great length. “ These rocks here ez kind 
a slippery like sometimes, and a fellow’s liable to hurt his- 
self ef he don’t step jest right.” 

She accepted the proffered hand, and he assisted her 
down from bowlder to bowlder. Soon they came to the 
place where the father was waiting for her. He expressed 
no surprise upon seeing her escort, and she offered only a 
very few words of explanation. Nor did he make any effort 
to relieve Steve of his charge, but followed along after them, 
picking his way aniong the rocks. Both complimented 
Steve upon his agility and strength, as well as upon his 
knowledge of the country. When they came to the road 
below, he told them that he must leavethem. Both thanked 
him very much for his kindness, and made him promise to 
meet them again at this same spot the next morning for a 
ranible about the mountains. As he left he was presented 
with two cards, on which were printed the names of Mr. 
D. B. Austin and Miss Corinne Austin. Steve started off 
down the road, and then he turned about to see whether 
any one had been watching him. He saw no one, but they 
were still in sight. He crawled up on a rail fence along the 
road, and gazed after them as long as he could see them. 
It was a strange experience in his monotonous life. He, 
Steve Lindsey, being with such a one and helping her down 
the mountain. He had never even dreamed of such a face 
before. “It was ‘miracilous, miracilous,’ and nothin’ more 
about it,” and he jogged on homeward. 

The first tints of the rising sun could barely be seen upon 
the summit of Old Thunderer the next morning when Steve 
Lindsey jumped out of bed. He wished to be on time, and 
long before the appointed time he was at the place of meet- 
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ing. All that day, until Mr. Austin became fatigued and 
could go no farther, they roamed about the valley. Steve 
soon began to feel better acquainted with them than anyone 
he knew. They were so kind and considerate in everything. 
It was a new life for him, and he enjoyed it, though he never 
stopped to analyze his feelings in the matter. His plain, 
unaffected manner pleased them immensely, and Mr. Austin 
seemed to draw new life from his strong and vigorous frame. 
When he was tired, Steve could have picked him up and 
carried him. This he would not permit, but he would allow 
himself to lean strongly upon one arm as they walked along 
together. : 

Thus for many days they roamed about together, enjoying 
the splendid scenery, and breathing in the fresh mountain 
air. Finally Mr. Austin became confined to his room, and 
after that Corinne came alone. Together, then, they strolled 
about, until each morning the rising sun brought a new 
pleasure to Steve, as he thought that again to-day he would 
be with her. 

“Do you think Old Thunderer will roar to-morrow?” 
she asked one evening, as he left her at the usual place ; for 
he never ventured near the tavern. “It will surely rain 
to-night.” 

Steve stood for a moment looking at the dark ominous 
clouds that seem to be boiling up over the edge of the 
mountains, and then rephed that he thought it would. At 
four o’clock the next afternoon he was to meet her, and 
together they were to go up the mountain. 

To this event he looked forward with both joy and sad- 
ness. In some way or other this seemed to him the climax 
of all their happy relations. Would she now go away and 
leave him to sink back into his old life again? But some- 
how or other he felt that after once they had visited Old 
Thunderer together, this long-expected excursion, never 
more could they be as they were now. He felt that this 

3 
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would end all. But the thought of present pleasure out- 
weighed the fear of future pain, 

In regard to the storm his predictions were correct. It 
was even heavier than he had expected, and long before he 
had gone to sleep that night Old Thunderer could be heard 
booming and thundering, above the dash of the rain and the 
roar of the wind. Far into the next day the storm lasted, 
and Steve almost feared that their excursion would have to 
be postponed. But shortly after noon the rain ceased, 
although the clouds still hung about in a threatening man- 
ner. At the appointed time he was at the place of meeting. 
He waited for sonre time, and Corinne did not appear. He 
waited a while longer, and then sauntered down the road a 
short distance to see if he could see her coming. But he 
was not at all alarmed. No doubt she feared the rain and 
would come later. Then he thought he would walk down 
to the tavern. Perhaps she had decided not to go on such 
a stormy day, and then he thought of the loungers that he 
must meet about there, and he concluded to wait a little 
longer. But darkness came on suddenly, and the rain set 
in again with renewed fury. He started back home, but 
something within him seemed to draw him in the opposite 
direction toward the tavern. For a long time he fought 
against it, but finally he concluded that he would go and 
learn why she had neither come nor sent him word that she 
would not be there. He felt his way along the slippery 
path. As he approached the bridge he noticed that the 
mill was shut down, and he could hear the water dashing 
over the dam. As he passed down the opposite side he felt 
for the railing that guards the approach on that side; it was 
not there, and he thought for a moment to stop and look for 
it, but he passed on, and soon he was safely at the tavern. 

The door was closed on this terrible night, but he could 
see in through the windows. Just the sight he had 
expected. He opened the door and looked in. All turned 
about and stared at him. His face was pale and he was 
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breathing heavily. Some of those nearest the door moved 
away from him into another corner, as though he had been 
a ghost. His heart failed him, and he was just about to 

draw back and close the door when the man behind the 
! 





bar called out, “Steve Lindsey, come in here; you’re just 
the man I want to see; here’s a note for you.” 

A note for him! This would explain it all. He walked 
across the room, took the note and tore open the envelope. 
Every eye was upon him as he did so. He unfolded the 
letter, and for a moment stood gazing at it as though some- 
thing in it pained his eyes. Then he turned and looked 
about him. Everything seemed to swim before him. He 
staggered across the room, opened the door, passed out and 
closed it after him. Up the road he wandered, not know- 
ing or caring whither he went. His knees were weak 
under him, and he reeled along as one intoxicated. 

For a moment after Steve Lindsey had passed out, no 
one in that room moved. Then the bar-tender went over 
to the door and looked out. The darkness was black and 
terrible; the rain was pouring down in torrents, and off in 
the distance Old Thunderer could be heard like the roar of 
so many cannons. As he stood there he thought he heard 
a cry once; twice, three times, but he was.not certain. He 
closed the door and bolted it, then he walked over and 
pulled down the blind on the inside. He too was super- 
stitious. : 

The next day the body of Steve Lindsey was found 
beneath the walls of the Updyke Mills. In his hand was 
firmly clasped a note, which read: 


“ My Dear Mr. Linpsry—Papa has taken a sudden notion to leave, 
and I am unable to keep my engagement with you for this afternoon. 
I am very sorry to have missed the sight, for I know it would have been 
grand. Both of us wish to thank you for your many kindnesses to 
us during our pleasant visit here. " 

“ [Signed] Miss Corinne Avstin.” 
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They brought him up and buried him in the little grave- 
yard beyond the school-house. No surprise was felt; no 
explanation squght for his death. It was the ending 
expected for him by all. And now as mothers gather their 
children about them on dark and awful nights, when Old 
Thunderer roars, they tell of how Steve Lindsey met his 
fate even as Bill Mitchell had done years before. 

A. C. M. 
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| VERBUM SAPIENTIBUS SATIS EST. 


HERE is probably no educational institution in which 

there are not existing grievances between those in 
charge of the institution and those who must abide by its 
laws to secure its benefits. Yet while it is often impossible 
to remove entirely these differences, still they may be so 
lessened by discreet actions or wise concessions as to be 
scarcely noticeable. But to secure these concessions it is 
frequently necessary to call the attention of those in con- 
trol to the abuses which they wittingly or unwittingly im- 
pose upon those under their jurisdiction. 

The aim of this article is not to call attention to such 
questions of contention as that unfair and cast-iron system 
of room allotment and disposal, formulated by the trustees 
and enforced by the college, which makes no distinction 
between size, location and furnishings of rooms, and which 
often requires a man to dispose of his room for less than 
its true value, or less than it would bring if the sale were 
governed by the law of supply and demand. Nor is the, 
object to remind the readers that we have an ornament in 
the college library which if disposed of would greatly en- 
hance the usefulness of that building and its contents to the 
student. Nor to that system of grading known as the 
grouping system, which has more than once been shown to 
be but a flimsy disguise for that mathematical system which 
should have been banished years ago, in fact as well as 
name, for we firmly believe that the reasonableness of the 
undergraduate views on these questions, as expressed 
through our college periodicals, is fully recognized, and 
that in time, and without impairing or disturbing the equi- 
librium of that far-famed quality of Princeton, her “ pro- 
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gressive conservatism,” a partial or complete adjustment of 
these vexed questions will be made that will be satisfactory 
to all. These, however, are matters where satisfactory set- 
tlements cannot be made easily or speedily, and where to urge 
haste is unreasonable, for we know that other colleges are 
trying to solve the same perplexing questions, and they 
have made no better progress than we. 

But there is one grievance which is imposed upon every 
Senior class of Princeton, and against which there is just 
ground for complaint, viz., the excessive charges made for 
the use, on Class Day, of the amphitheatre for the cannon 
exercises. Princeton’s Class Day, and especially the cannon 
exercises, are far famed, but this is due more to the interest- 
ing character of the exercises and the beauty and appro- 
priateness of the spot in which they are held than to the 
luxuriance or ease of those seats to which our visitors are 
so unfortunate as to be assigned. The ownership of this 
amphitheatre, or group of cramped and uncomfortable seats, 
seems to be involved in doubt; but whether it belongs to 
the trustees of the college or to an individual, the fact 
remains that each class, through their Class-day committee, 
must pay through the college offices, to the owners, one 
hundred and fifty dollars for its use, fifty dollars for the 
expense of putting up and taking down the structure and 
‘one hundred of the choicest seats, which could easily be 
disposed of by the committee at the usual price of fifty 
cents per ticket, making the whole amount that is really 
paid through the college offices, to these unknown owners, 
two hundred and fifty dollars. Now, if this amount only 
represented a fair rate of interest in the invested capital, 
there would be no cause for complaint, but, notwithstanding 
the vague. rumors, transmitted from class to class, that this 
amphitheatre represents an investment of ‘several thousand 
dollars, ths highest estimate handed ’89’s Class-day com- 
mittee for the construction of a similar amphitheatre, equal 
to the present in strength, durability and appointments, was 
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thirteen hundred dollars, so this sum must represent fully 
the capital invested. Now, upon this investment, the 
owners realize an annual interest of two hundred dollars, 
or over fifteen per cent. upon their invested capital. As 
the fifty dollars paid for putting up and taking it down is 
ample not only to cover the expenses, but the cost of storage, 
if any be charged by the college, of insurance, and of the 
slight repairs that such a structure, in use one day out of 
three hundred and sixty-five, would require, the two hun- 
dred dollars, or over fifteen per cent., is clear interest, for 
the hundred tickets that the class must surrender to the 
owner or owners is fully equivalent to fifty dollars, as that 
is what they would easily bring if offered for sale. 

With such other necessary expenses, as programmes, — 
invitations, pictures, flowers and music, the expenses of 
Class Day to each Senior has generally been about twelve 
dollars (this year it will not be over eleven). The only 
reduction that can possibly be made is in the programmes, 
but still these are the most valuable mementoes to the 
Seniors, and the only souvenir of the day with which a 
visitor is presented; so it is desirable that these be well 
executed. 

The only way, therefore, in which the expenses can be 
reduced, and the present high standard of arrangements 
kept up, is for the owners of the amphitheatre to consent 
to a fair and legal remuneration for their invested capital. 
As the owners are undoubtedly connected with the college 
they should, and probably will, see that this injustice is 
removed. If not, the suggestion made by ’89’s Class-day 
committee should be agitated, and, if found feasible, carried 
out before the commencement. The plan as proposed is 
for the members of each class now in college to pay at this 
time that share of his Class Day expenses that would have 
to be paid during his Senior year for the use of the amphi- 
theatre, and then, with the sum thus raised, construct an 
amphitheatre and leave it to succeeding classes as a memo- 
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rial of their independence and good will. The amount 
thus raised would be ample to carry out this plan of secur- 
ing to succeeding classes an amphitheatre as good, it not 
better, than the one now used, for estimates now in show 
that it can be built for one thousand dollars. 

It is not likely that such measures will have to be taken, 
as the justice of the concessions asked for is apparent, 
and no one who is identified with Princeton and her inter- 
ests would wish knowingly to so extort, but if concessions 
are not made, this plan as proposed should be pushed for- 


ward, as it is the most practicable one yet suggested. 
K. 





COMMENCEMENT-DAY EXEROISES. 


T HAS long been evident to the most careless observer 
that the interest in the exercises of Commencement Day 
is waning. Not only is the audience very small, but is con- 
stantly shifting as well, and especially after each speech is 
the confusion very great. Nor is this all; the rear of the 
church is constantly in such hubbub and confusion that it 
is impossible for those who are below the middle of the 
church to hear the speakers. This is the condition of affairs 
during the entire morning; and it is not till the announce- 
ment of prizes and scholarships that the mass of the college 
and her visitors wake up to the fact that the closing events 
of the week are in progress. 

The inquiry as to the reason and remedy for this state of 
things becomes therefore an important one. For with all 
the interest students take in their own class-day exercises, 
they recognize the position which Commencement Day 
should holdin the events of the week, and the dignity and 
worth which should characterize its exercises. 

One reason is found in the multiplication of attractions 
during the preceding days. Our visitors and the students 
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themselves become weary, and unless especially interested 
in individual speakers, are not disposed to attend exercises 
begun at so early an hour and extending through so long a 
programme. It is a very different state of things from the 
days when the oration before the Halls, the alumni meeting 
and the Junior orations, all held on Tuesday, were the only 
other attractions of the season. We would therefore sug- 
gest the following remedy, whereby the exercises could 
commence at a somewhat later hour and be completed with- 
out intermission or weariness by one o’clock. 

In the first place, let those be excused from speaking who 
have already been honored with other appointments, either 
as Lynde debaters or in their class-day exercises, excepting, 
of course, the Salutatorian and the Valedictorian. This 
would relieve some of the Seniors from double or even 
triple duty. Again, we suggest the excusing, with the 
exception of those who are gifted as orators, any who do 
not expect the presence of friends. In our opinion the 
Master’s Oration could also be omitted without loss. Dur- 
ing the three years which elapse between the graduation of 
a class and its return to take the Master’s Degree, its mem- 
bers have devoted themselves to the study of the professions, 
and have neither enjoyed the experience nor had leisure for 
that independent thinking which alone can fit a man to rise 
above the level of the usual graduate orators. Popular 
expectation is, however, far above this plane, and the result 
is that the student honored often attempts that which is 
beyond his power, and we rarely have a Master’s Oration 
which is not disappointing, to say the least. 

Another possible omission we mention with hesitation, 
that of the Latin Salutatory. It is true it gives an academical 
flavor to the exercises, but so did the long-abandoned Latin 
address of the President. The classics are recognized, as 
are the other departments among the honorary orations and 
fellowships; and in the present system of Commencement 
awards our elective studies make it possible and probable 
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that occasions will occur in which the honor will fall to one 
who has not given special attention to this department since 
the Sophomore year. 

These omissions, it seems to us, would go a great distance 
towards rejuvenating the day. But whether these sugges- 
tions are adopted or not, something should be done, and 
that speedily, to rescue from the decadence into which it is 
fast slipping, the crowning day of the undergraduate course. 

G. 





LITERARY MEN IN POLITIOS. 


VER since the time when politics and literature occupied 
the attention of man, there have frequently been literary 
men engaged in the field of politics. Among the ancients 
everything was favorable for it. The professions and voca- 
tions were then far less specialized, and. it was not a rare 
thing for a man to change from one to another, or to be 
eminent in several. The man who won the applause of the 
people at the literary contest was readily and easily thought 
competent for conducting affairs of the state. There have 
always been, too, a class of men who, though statesmen by 
profession and preferment, have yet so successfully and so 
continuously given attention to literary pursuits that it is 
difficult to determine to which class they properly belong. 
Leaving Cicero and the ancients, we can come down to 
modern times and find it illustrated, even more clearly, in 
Macaulay or in Disraeli or in Gladstone, or in our own 
countryman, younger but promising, Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Some of these men began their political work at the same 
time as, and even before, their literary work, so that we 
hardly know whether to speak of them as “literary men in 
politics ” or “ statesmen in literature.” 
But there is a later tendency. The other was an out- 
growth of old circumstances now gone, and it is now per- 
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petuated not for these reasons, but on new and better 
grounds. And this new method of engaging literary men 
in politics has likewise arisen from the exigencies of the’ 
times. As the complexity of the world’s relations increase 
there comes the need of placing at each of the several 
courts representative men, able and learned. One example 
prompted another, and soon we will have come to have a 
settled policy of selecting as our representatives eminent 
literary men. Recall, for instance, Irving in Spain, or Ban- 
croft in England and Germany, or Motley in Austria and 
England, or still later, Lowell in England, who, as Holmes 
has just said, 
“ —Stayed not till with undisputed claim 
The civic garland filled his meed of fame.” 


No nation, perhaps, makes so great a practice of this as 
does the United States. England, Germany, France, Italy 
—none send out such men as we. And so long as suitable 
men can be obtained it isa policy which our government 
ought to continue. 

There are many influences arising from it, but here they 
can only be pointed out. It exerts a beneficial influence 
for our literature in vindicating and in establishing a respect 
for it in foreign countries. America is continually being 
indicted for the dearth of a respectable literarture. If 
ever these clouds are to be dispelled, there is no method, 
after sending them our literature and allowing it to speak 
for itself, so effective in silencing the complaints and in 
destroying the impression that the American literature, like 
the American cow-boy, is rough and uncouth, as to send 
among them our representative literary men. At social 
and literary gatherings they become acquainted with the 
literary men of the nation, and by contact with them and 
subsequent friendship, they promote, in a remarkable man- 
ner, foreign acquaintance with and appreciation of our 
American literature. But, at the same time, the men 
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whom we send are laying up information, by study and 
experience, which enables them in turn to enrich our litera- 
ture. The works of Motley, Bancroft and Irving were 
much aided and partly moulded by their sojourn in a for- 
eign land. Irving somewhere mentions that if ever he 
wanted an opportunity to pursue and develop his literary 
bent, he would endeavor to secure an appointment to a 
consulship. : 

There are influences also upon our people in general. 
To appoint to such a position professionally literary men 
dignifies the study of literature in the minds of the people, 
and their attention is called to a sphere of the world’s 
activity of which before they took little notice. Politically 
the policy generates a feeling of equality among the pro- 
fessions. Not the politician only shall fill positions of 
state, but any profession which can provide suitable men 
shall have the privilege of contributing. But all the influ- 
ences seem to work to the good of our literature and of 
our people as a whole. 

We do not say that this policy was never known among 
the ancients. Isolated cases may be recorded, but as a 
policy, clear and appreciated, it never was. Nor would we 
say that in all cases such men should be chosen. Times 
arise which require special diplomatists, experienced’ and 
astute. But we do say that the policy as it now stands, and 
even in greater intensity, is beneficial and wholesome, and 
worthy of continuance at the hands of the American people. 


J. 
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EDITORIALS. 





UBSCRIPTIONS are due and the money needed to 
pay our printers. 





(oc thanks are due to Messrs. MacCrellish & Quigley for 
the typographical excellence of the Lit. during the 
past year. 





. gee following gentlemen have been unanimously elected 
to constitute the board of editors for the ensuing year : 
Messrs. W. D. Gibby, H. W. Hathaway, V. V. Nicholas, 
D. L. Pierson, 8. H. Shepard, J. M. Yeakle. We place 
entire confidence in the ability of these gentlemen to con- 
duct the Lr. through a most successful year. 





THAT BRAZEN NUISANCE—THE FENCE. 


N THE June number of the present volume we expressed 

ourselves upon the subject of the Library fence at some 

length. We have since seen no desire to change any state- 
ment there made. 

In the preparation of that article we interviewed several 
members of the faculty. By one of these gentlemen we 
were strongly advised to publish nothing upon the subject 
at that time, as the matter would soon be satisfactorily set- 
tled. Even then this statement had lost its novelty, and 
had come to be quite generally considered by the students 
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as no longer a reason for silence. Nearly a year has since 
passed, and still the fence remains,—an eyesore to every 
one who goes near the Library. Another year has only 
convinced us more thoroughly of the evil to Princeton’s 
undergraduate life which this caging of her books is 
doing. 

Before we resign the editorial control of the Lrr. we wish 
again to place ourselves upon record as entirely opposed to 
this public nuisance, and to express our earnest wish that 
undergraduate opinion, in codperation with that of the 
members of the faculty who share the same views, may 
continue to make itself felt through every legitimate chan- 
nel until the fence shall be taken down and applied to some 
less injurious use. 





AN OBSERVED FAOT. 


RINCETON men are noted for the loyalty they display 
toward their Alma Mater and her interests. The forma- 
tion of associations to further Princeton’s interests wherever 
even a few of the alumni are gathered together, the gener- 
ous responses of the alumni to appeals for the necessary 
means to carry out the many plans for improvement and 
advancement, the enthusiasm displayed for Princeton’s suc- 
cess in her struggles for athletic supremacy, all show this 
spirit. Yet in the attitude of Princeton men toward their 
eollege periodicals this loyalty is sadly deficient. In every 
way have our periodicals kept apace with the growth of 
the college. Within the past five years the Princetonian 
has become a bi-daily, and by its system of communication 
with the papers of other colleges not only disseminates our 
own news but that of the other leading colleges. 
Within the same time the Lit. has doubled its size, and, 
with the-addition of the Gossip and the introduction of 
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the short story and sketch, should be of interest to all as 
embodying the best literary efforts of the undergraduates. 
In no way do these periodicals encroach upon the functions 
or field of the other, so that both can claim and should 
receive the support of the college. Yet these improvements 
have not been cordially received, and, strange as it seems, a 
smaller percentage of men in proportion to the number in 
college subscribe for the periodicals than in former years, 
when the periodicals contained much less readable and 
interesting matter. Not only do fewer subscribe, but to 
receive these the editors must take time they cannot afford, 
and undergo the unpleasantness of a personal canvass of the 
college. If this ended their labors, there would be little 
cause for dissatisfaction, but another peculiarity is the pre- 
valent belief that the payment of these subscriptions is the 
last obligation that a man is called upon to discharge; and, 
owing to this erroneous view, each year the retiring boards 
have the pleasure of playing the games of hide and seek 
and blind man’s buff with these delinquents, and generally 
with the result that the editors are worsted, and the divi- 
dends which the editors of other college periodicals enjoy 
never comes to them. From what we can glean from the 
exchanges and in conversation with editors in other colleges, 
we find that the attitude in these colleges toward the 
periodicals is far different. A larger percentage subscribe ; 
a personal canvass is rarely necessary, and the obligations 
are conscientiously discharged. That such a revolution can 
be at once effected here is hardly to be expected, but still it 
is not selfish in us to ask that it be commenced in favor of 
the boards who will now assume control of the periodicals, 
and that the many who can afford to subscribe and do not, 
will not only subscribe, but will endeavor to patronize those 
tradesmen who advertise in them. 
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COLLEGE MEN IN PUBLIO LIFE. 


C IS a constantly repeated assertion that the routine of 
college life unfits men for those stations in life which 
specially call for executive or administrative ability. So 
often is this assertion made that it has become generally 
accepted, and we find that even college journals are wont 
to raise frequent demands for more that is practical in the 
college curriculum, and for the addition of courses that have 
a more direct bearing upon mercantile or political life. Our 
object is not to discuss whether or not these demands should 
be met, but to raise the inquiry whether the charge made 
against the influence of academic life-and study is just. We 
venture the opposite statement, that if the graduates of our 
colleges be regarded in their just proportion to the entire 
number of men engaged in the various avocations and pro- 
fessions, the value of a liberal education will be conspicu- 
ously manifested, whatever may be the calling in life chosen. 
A few years ago several carefully prepared articles appeared 
in leading journals showing conclusively that a college train- 
ing was by no means a disadvantage, even to those who 
entered upon a mercantile life after graduation. Our desire 
in this artlcle is to show that a like conclusion must be drawn 
with reference to political success. 

Attention has so frequently been called to those who, from 
humble life, have reached the highest stations; that there 
are those who seem to regard the “self-made man” as thé 
most likely to secure the coveted honors. Such successes 
are worthy of all praise, but those who emphasize them 
forget that the very fact that such rarely secure the chief 
prizes in life is that which gives point to their emphasis. 
If it were common it would neither call for nor receive this 
recognition. ~ And it remains true that a college education 
is rather a passport than a bar to preferment. A forcible 
illustration of this is the fact that of the outgoing cabinet 
all but one are college graduates—Fairchild and Endicott, 
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of Harvard, Whitney of Yale, Dickinson of Michigan Uni- 
versity, Vilas of Wisconsin University, and Garland of St. 
Mary’s College. Of the incoming administration not only 
the President and Vice-President, but four of the new cabi- 
net, can claim the same honor. Blaine of Washington 
College, Proctor of Dartmouth, Miller of Hamilton, and 
Noble of Yale. A like review of the Senate and House of 
Representatives will yield results in favor of those who have 
enjoyed a college training immensely out of proportion with 
the number of graduates, as compared with the number of 
those in the land eligible to these positions. It is possible 
that the college curriculum can be made more directly 
influential upon any and every profession or avocation to 
which a student may aspire, but however this may be, it is 
well that the truth as to the past be recognized, and that 
due credit be given even to the comparatively contracted 
course provided a score or more years ago. Much more 
should the present course be accepted with confidence by 
students as adapted to give them that mental equipment 
which will go far, other things being equal, to secure the 
coveted success. 





PRINCETON AROHITECTURE. 


O SAY that our campus is a beautiful one would bea 
truism. It has been universally acknowledged for a 
year that it is one of the most beautiful in the country. 
But what is it that gives it its beauty—the wealth of lawns, 
the grouping and size of its elms, or the architectural style 
of its buildings? It is not one of these, but the arrangement 
of all and the relation of one with another, the harmony in 
the buildings, the arrangement of the trees and the form 
and size of its lawns, that makes a whole that is so generally 
admired. 
4 
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As to the landscape gardening our words are only those 
of praise, and it is about the arrangement of the buildings 
we wish to speak. We notice that the quadrangle around 
the old cannon is extremely regular, Old North is flanked 
by East and West Colleges, while Reunion and the College 
Offices on the West are where the Old Chapel and the 
Library are on the East, and the two Halls stand directly 
opposite. This is the oldest. The second we see is not so 
regular; it is formed by the Old Chapel, Library, Dickin- 
son, New Chapel, Murray Hall, Whig Hall and East College. 
The more recent buildings do not form parts of any quad- 
rangle, and seem to have been placed with no very definite 
scheme. Hitherto the College has grown so slowly that it 
has been a difficult matter to look ahead with reference to 
future buildings, and so after the first quadrangle was made 
the position of a building was selected more in regard to 
its present appropriateness than with ideas of buildings 
which were to follow. So a certain amount of irregularity 
has crept in of late years. 

With*Yale the space is so limited that buildings have 
been crowded in wherever there was room for them to 
stand, and the choice of position has usually been one of 
necessity. With Harvard, however, the grounds are more 
extensive, and a considerable amount of regularity has been 
maintained. Most of the buildings are placed around the 
College “yard,” or quadrangle. Lately they, too, have out- 
grown their limits, and the most recent buildings have been 
put up entirely outside the main group, and some in parts 
of the campus separated by city streets from the College 
“ yard.” 

In Princeton, just at present, there is an immediate out- 
look for a number of new buildings. The Art School and 
Biological Laboratory have but recently been erected, and 
there is still in view a new Dormitory, a Chemistry Hall, a 
reading-room in connection with the Library, perhaps a 
building by itself, and new halls for Whig and Clio, while 
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it is to be hoped before many years we will have a new 
Gymnasium. 

Now, if we wish to preserve the beauty of our much- 
lauded campus, the positions that these buildings shall 
occupy, as well as their architectural style, is of the utmost 
importance. Certain general principles must be followed, 
and at the same time the best possible spot of erection must 
be chosen with the idea not only of convenience, but also 
in regard to the architectural arrangement of the whole, 
not only after a particular building is completed, but after 
many future ones shall be. There are, of course, certain 
restrictions necessary, such as the keeping by itself the 
Scientific department, and the Dormitories apart, perhaps, 
from the working buildings, and the fact that the two new 
Halls must correspond not only in structure but in position. 

At present it is customary, when funds are in readiness, 
for the trustees to come down, wander around the grounds 
and pick out a site that seems suitable for the new building, 
and then to have the architect selected by competition. 
Thus a number of varying and not always harmonious 
styles have crept in. Would it not be possible for those in 
charge of the building arrangements to have some general, 
definite plan drawn up, not only of positions for future 
edifices, but of the style that they shall be in, so that the 
architect will have something for his guide in drawing up 
his plans, and so that a greater degree of unity and har- 
mony in the ensemble may be obtained? With a rapidly- 
growing college, as Princeton is to-day, there is great 
danger that the characteristics of the campus may be weak- 
ened by so many new additions, and in order to keep up 
the character that has been so strong in times past, the 
greatest forethought in this matter is necessary. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


When the ways are heavy with mire and rut, 
In N ber fogs, in D ber snows, 
When the north wind howls and the doors are shut,— 
There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever a scent from the white thorn biows, 
And the jasmine-stars at the casement climb, 
And a Rosalind face at the lattice shows, 
Then hey! for the ripple of laughing rhyme ! 


When the brains get dry as an empty nut, 

When the reason stands on its squarest toes, 
When the mind (like a beard) has a “‘ formal cut,” 

There is place and enough for the pains of prose ; 
But whenever the May-blood stirs and glows, 

And the young year draws to “ the golden prime,”’ 
And Sir Romeo sticks in his ear a rose, 

Then hey! for the ripple of laughing rhyme ! 





EFORE taking up the pen and writing out the monthly Gossip, I 
took a quiet stroll about the campus to fill my lungs with the pure 
fresh air of an April night. Everything was so still that had I been in 
the very heart of the country the silence could hardly have impressed 
me more. Now and then, at long intervals, some distant bark or cock- 
crow only punctuated and intensified the sensation of quietude. As I 
passed beneath the stern gaze of the sleepless Gladiator, the massive 
' stone pile of Witherspoon loomed up opposite against the star-studded 
sky, and from its myriad windows myriad lights, caught and deflected 
here and there by the projecting gargoyles of gutters and by the crannies 
of balconies, streamed out and radiated into the darkness. One might 
have taken it for an “ Enchanted Castle,” in whose splendidly illuminated 
halls tables were laden with all the delicacies of a feast, in order to greet 
with proper ceremony the expected Prince on his return from some 
weird chase that had lasted a few paltry centuries. Had the Prince at 
this moment ridden up, a falcon tied to his wrist, and a train of hunters 
and attendants following in his wake, had flaring torches suddenly 
trooped out and down the steps of the terrace and formed a double hedge 
for the greater honor of the royal guest, there would have been nothing 
strange or novel in it all. Not even if a bugle had been blown through 
the unusual.stillness would I have been startled, for the spell was strong 
and lasting. 
However, I strolled quietly on. As I passed through the front campus 
I thought of how soon the elm tops would be swaying and murmuring 
under a mass of foliage, through which the white spring sunshine and 
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the clear moonlight would be filtering and falling in bright oval rings 
upon the green turf beneath. Then the fellows in picturesque groups 
would linger long in the cool air, talking in subdued tones, laughing and 
telling stories. It was at this moment that I began to feel more keenly 
than ever before the sorrow following up the breaking away with old 
associations. I would not be one of the many carelessly lounging “ in 
Knickerbockered ease” upon the benches, but would sit enthroned in 
state upon the steps of Old North, or across the backs of its couchant 
lions, and would faintly join in the singing of old glees. Just to look 
back over the happy-go-lucky days of Sophomore year, and over the 
jolly times of our glad, though graver, Junior year, makes one feel a pang 
of regret, a choking sensation at the throat. When may we find again 
the old freedom, the goodly fellowships, the sweet forgetfulness of the 
work-a-day world ? 

But as that night wore away, and I awoke the next morning with the 
sunshine streaming through the windows, the feeling of sadness which 
filled me gave way before the consciousness that there was still plenty 
of pleasure left to us in the enjoyment of the beautiful clear days, the 
forerunners of Spring, that come to surprise us in March and April. 
There is in the air a foretaste of Summer savours, and in the impercep- 
tible breathing of the wind a foretelling of the crisp, fresh blossoms, 
snowy or pink, that soon will tremble at the tip of the branches. Already 
an evanescent tinge of green runs along the drooping willows, and fore- 
shadows the showers of foliage that soon shall hide from us the light 
penciling of the twigs. 

This awakening of birds and of leaves is a parallel to that subtler 
awakening of the mind from its winter torpor. It is at this time that, 
with doors and windows wide open to new sensations, we are most 
likely, if at all, to be endowed with a delicious novelty of ideas. Our 
style, at least, tends most unaccountably to bloom into many and varie- 
gated flowers of speech, while youthful Romeos are strangely and mys- 
teriously taken with the unreason of rhyme. How true is Austin Dob- 
son’s charming “Ballad of Prose and Rhyme,” and how well we 
agree with the sentiment so musically moulded into the verse of the 
“Envoy:” : 
“ In the work-a-day world, for its needs and woes, 

There is place and enough for the pains of prose, 
But whenever the May-bells clash and chime 
Then hey! for the ripple of laughing rhyme!” 


We tio not wish, however, to exclude everything outside of verse. 
Amélie Rives’ last writing, for instance, “The Witness of the Sun,” 
while in prose is not prosaic. Needless to say that it is a love-story,and 
as the plot is set in some beautiful spot of Italy, where rose-trees are in 
full bloom and orioles dart among the great oleanders, the love-story is 
rendered doubly entrancing. The descriptions are dashed with color,— 
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with gray and pale-green for the palms and olive-trees, with sapphire 
blue for the pulsating sea,with “pale and ruddy gold” for the pictur- 
esque costumes of women going to market, and for their baskets loaded 
down with lemons and oranges. The landscape, however, does not 
remain so serene and sunny as this would seem to indicate. In fact, 
before the close, we are taken away to the lowering skies and gloomy 
dark-granite buildings of Britanny, where—. But I must not spoil the 
story for you. As in “ The Quick or the Dead,” we have a portrait of the 
writer herself in the delineation of the heroine, who is described as 
having the ambition to become a great authoress, and whose early 
powers of graphic representation are illustrated by the following picture 
of an imaginary tiger: “I saw—nay, I heard the crisp crackling of the 
jungles, reeds and grass, with their russet-verdant lights filtering through, 
the water curling among the thick blades and stems, the flash of ragged 
and tawny reflection as the great beast came padding through, the 
serrated edges of the stiff blades dragging along his sieek sides, the play 
of light among the supple wrinkles of his hide, the darkening and 
yellowing of the great eyes as his pupils contracted and dilated at the 
sight of a drinking form. More than this, I felt with him, marked the 
angry jerking of his tail’s tip and the sheathing and unsheathing of his 
blueish-brown claws in the oozy soil.” What asplendid description of 
the Princeton tiger! Now if we only had a banner with as realistic a 
picture of the great beast as this we would be victorious upon every 
field, for the mere waving of it would strike terror and dismay into the 
hearts of our opponents, and the prophecy of the familiar burden, 
“We're going to win the championship,” would find fulfillment in fact. 

But excuse the digression, We were talking last, I believe, of Amélie 
Rives’ power of expression. That is what first brought her to aotice, 
and what, for reviewers, became the first point of attack.- The critics, 
however, came out worsted, and only succeeded in revealing their 
lamentable ignorance of old English terms. Great power of expression 
is the distinguishing mark of another novelist, Edgar Saltus. But to 
what an entirely different order it belongs. The latter's style and dic- 
tion are pervaded with French tricks of phrase, while the diction of the 
authoress is purely Anglo-Saxon. And the contrast (though comparisons 
are odious) may be pointed out as extending over a wider field yet. The 
genius of one is markedly French; of the other, Saxon. What a 
gulf, in method, manner and thought, between the last novel of Edgar 
Saltus, “ A Transaction of Hearts,” and “The Witness of the Sun.” In 
the former the strings are very skilfully managed, and the puppets deceive 
us into belief in their existence, but every twist or turn is the result of 
cool calculation. In the latter, life and soul are infused and breathed 
into the clay images of the actors by the earnest subjective imagination 
of the authoress. The first comes from the brain, the second from the 
heart and brain. And besides what contrasts we find between the phases 
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of life described in their respective works. One represents the cosmo- 
politan society of the comparatively old cities of the East, which, already 
corrupt, possess neither ideals nor standards of right or wrong, because, 
however strong the belief in them, it must bow before the more preva- 
lent trust in wealth and the greater might of self-interest. Edgar Saltus, 
strong in his own skepticism, sees skepticism into society. He delights 
in showing that, whatever be the unconsciousness of its own philosophy, 
or the hypocritical denials of its obvious and manifest convictions, the 
narrow “set” of the upper circles in New York has no standard of judg- 
ment, and is purely skeptical, practically, if not in theory. 

Amélie Rives shows us the opposite sphere, where more ideal passions 
hold sway, where men and women are not entirely unmoved, or, if 
moved, are not guided merely by paltry interests, whose souls, on the 
contrary, are tossed and driven hither and thither by the wind of pas- 
sion, and by the opposing tides of mutually excluding love and hate. 
When we consider the close connection between the character of the 
genius of each writer, and the character of the phase of life each is sup- 
posed to represent, we immediately discover that the works of neither 
are in the least objective creations. What we are pleased to call phases 
of life correspond to phases of mind, to the distinctive attitude of the 
thinker and novelist toward life in general. And facts are only matter 
for interpretation by the imagination. 

Existence is neither grave nor gay, it is ourselves, our moods and our 
circumstances that make it grave or gay. And so, more particularly, it 
depends upon ourselves whether or not we enjoy our college days. But 
with the buoyant fancy of boyhood, and its exhilaration of animal spirits, 
with the health and strength of young manhood and the consequent 
enthusiasm, there is no reason why we shouldn’t see everything in its 
rosiest hues. The Gossip, at all events, does not consider himself an 
exception to the common rule when he confesses that he has enjoyed 
his life in college, with its formation of life-long friendships, and that, 
notwithstanding the overwhelming press of work and the poverty of 
ideas, he expects to look back with ineffable pleasure at the times when 
he sat through the small hours, scribbling eagerly “about athletics, and 
philosophy, and politics, and religion, and poetry, and love, and all things 
in heaven and earth, and the waters under the earth.” 
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‘EDITOR'S TABLE. 


** The sunbeams, lost for half a year, 
Slant through my pane their morning rays ; 
For dry northwesters, cold and clear, 
The east blows in its thin blue haze. 


. * a * « . 
“ When wake the violets, Winter dies ; 
When sprout the elm-buds, Spring is near ; 
When lilacs bloom, Summer cries, 
* Bud, little roses! Spring is here!’ 
* . * * * * 
“ I hear the whispering voice of Spring, 
The thrush’s trill, the robin’s cry, 
Like some poor bird with pinioned wing, 
That sits and sings, but longs to fly. 


** O for one spot of living green— 
One little spot where leaves can grow— 
To love unblamed, to walls unseen, 
To dream above, to sleep below!” 


If it be good to be merry at all, it is especially good to be mirthful in 
the month of April, whose first day was consecrated by the Romans to 
Venus, the goddess of beauty, the mother of love, the queen of laughter, 
the mistress of the graces. In this cheery month the business of crea- 
tion seems resumed. The vital spark rekindles in dormant existence, 
and all things “live and move and have their being.” The earth again 
puts on her livery, the air breathes gently on our cheeks and brings to 
our ears the songs of the birds and the odors of new-born herbs and 
flowers. The great eye of the world “sees and shines” with bright and 
gladdening glances; the waters teem with life, and man himself feels no 
less than they this vivifying and all-pervading influence. We have 
reason to believe that the solar rays have peculiar power over the nerves 
and the brain, and that the finest mental culture goes with the happiest 
condition of the sun and air. The vine has its most luscious juices and 
its most bewitching charms in the latitudes and exposures that best 
command the sunshine. And man, who is a plant as well as an animal 
and a soul; follows closely after his kind, and his most exquisite wit and 
genius seem to ripen best when and where the vine ripens best. We 
find ample proof of this in the current literature of the month, and 
especially in the writings of those who are abroad so much at this season 
of the year, and are thus particularly exposed to these influences. 
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MAGAZINES. 


The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for April is a fine engraving 
by M. Morse of Greuze’s famous painting, “The Dead Bird.” The 
opening paper of the number is from the gifted pen of Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Renssellear, who writes of the famous American painter, Wash- 
ington Allston. In the paper on “The Romance of Art,” Mr. Leader 
Scott tells “How Raphael Quarreled with the Marchesa.” A very 
interesting article, copiously illustrated, is the one on “ Netsukes: Their 
Makers, Use and Meaning,” by H. Seymour Trower. Lovers of the gro- 
tesque in art will be entertained and instructed by this paper. A full 
page is given to an engraving after a painting by Frank Bramley, called 
“A Hopeless Dawn.” The third of L Higgin’s Series on the Isle of 
Arran is given, as is also the third in the series on “ Illustrated Journalism 
in England.” Mr. John Forbes-Robertson contributes a very interesting 
paper, well illustrated, on “Grseco-Roman Portraiture in Egypt,” apropos 
of the recent exhibition in London of these newly-discovered portraits. 
The notes are full of news in this number of the Magazine. 

The April Century is a Centennial number, one-half of its pages being 
devoted to this subject. The frontispiece is a picture by I. R. Wiles, 
“Washington Taking the Oath as President.” The first article is a 
historical sketch of “The Inauguration of Washington,” written by Mr. 
Clarence W. Bowen (Secretary of the Centennial Committee). This is 
followed by two articles from the pen of Mrs. Burton Harrison : ‘‘ Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon after the Revolution,” and “ Washington in 
New York in 1789.” Mr. Charles Henry Hart, of Philadelphia, one of 
the best authorities on this subject in the country, describes the 
“ Original Portraits of Washington,” and McMaster, the historian, writes 
concerning “A Century of Constitutional Interpretation.” 

Besides this profusion of Centennial material, the Magazine treats of 
a variety of subjects: Mrs. Foote’s novel, “The Last Assembly Ball,” is 
continued ; George Kennan has a chapter on “The Russian Police;” 
Remington, the artist, writes and illustrates an article on the colored 
United States troops of the West; Mr. Harry 8. Edwards, author of 
“Two Runaways,” gives a characteristic story—“A Born Inventor;” the 
Lincoln History treats of “ Retaliation, the Enrollment, and the Draft ;” 
a new writer, Miss Viola Roseboro’, has an illustrated story, “A Jest of 
Fate ;” and one of T. Cole’s exquisite engravings, in the Old Master 
series, is printed without any type on the back—the artist this month 
being Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 

The extraordinary success of the “The Quick or the Dead” renders 
the appearance of a new novel by Amélie Rives, in the April number 
of Lippincott’s Magazine, an event in the literary world. “The Quick or 
the Dead"’ has been more widely read and discussed than any novel | 
of recent times. “The Witness of the Sun,” Miss Rives’s new story, is 
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replete with dramatic situations, and gives further and stronger evidence 
of her rare power in depicting human emotions. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard gives an usually interesting biographical study of Bayard Taylor. 
Stoddard and Taylor were friends and comrades for thirty years, and 
the article is chiefly made up of personal recollections, while an appre- 
ciative estimate of Bayard’s worth as a poet is given. Alice Wellington 
Rollins has an amusing little skit, called “If He Had Known.” Edgar 
Saltus, who is looked upon as an apostle of pessimism, and who always 
writes cleverly, however he may be disagreed with, descants upon 
“What Pessimism is Not.” Poems are contributed by William H. 
Hayne, M. P., and M. G. McClelland. The “One Hundred Questions” 
installment gives some curious and valuable information concerning the 
origin of Harlequin, and also gives the origin of some well-known 
proverbs and phrases. The departments are bright and interesting, as 
usual. In Book-Talk the editor gives a clear disquisition upon the 
mutations of public taste regarding novels, and shoots a Parthian arrow 
at Howells and his school. 

The poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes, in honor of the dinner given 
to James Russell Lowell on his seventieth birthday, is naturally the first 
thing to which the readers of the April Atlantic will turn. It is char- 
acterized by Dr. Holmes’ usual felicity, arid the occasion of its delivery 
makes it specially interesting. Mr. H. C. Merwin contributes a studious 
paper on “ The People in Government ;” and Mr. Samuel Sheldon answers 
the question “ Why our Science Students go to Germany.” Miss Preston 
continues her series of articles by a paper entitled “ Before the Assassi- 
nation,” and Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, under the name of “An Out- 
line Portrait,” writes a pleasant sketch about Lady Magdalene Herbert, 
mother to George Herbert. Mr. Hardy’s serial, “ Passe Rose,” is con- 
cluded; Mr. James’ “Tragic Muse” is continued, and the concluding 
portion of “ Hannah Calline’s Jim” also ferms part of this number. The 
two short stories are “The King’s Cup and Cake,” by Sophie May, and 
“A Dissolving View of Carrick Meagher,” by George H. Jessop. Criti- 
cisms of Renan’s Dramas and other recent books conclude an interesting 
number. 

Scribner’s Magazine for April is notable for the variety of its contents, 
which include popular articles on railroad affairs, ship-building, moun- 
tain climbing, and the anatomy of contortionists; literary reminiscences 
of Scott, De Quincy, Burns, and Dr. John Brown; a paper on Ibsen, the 
great Norwegian dramatist; and one of the much-praised series of End 
Papers, the writer for this month being Walter Pater, author of “ Marius 
the Epicurean.” The illustrations show equal richness, variety and 
interest. 

A paper which is sure to cause wide discussion is “The Prevention of 
Railroad Strikes,” by Charles Francis Adams, President of the Union 
Pacific. 
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The leading illustrated article is “Climbing Mount St. Elias.” This 
stirring account of the expedition is richly illustrated from the author’s 
sketches and photographs. “The Building of an ‘Ocean Greyhound,’” 
“Anatomy of the Contortionist,” and “Shakespeare’s English Kings,” 
will be sure to prove of value to every reader. 

The present installment of Mr. Stevenson’s “Master of Ballantrae” 
contains a great dual scene. John R. Spears writes an exciting and 
humorous sea story, “A Sailor called the Parson,” and John E. Curran 
tells the first part of a story of sentiment, “ Jeanne”—to be completed in 
May. The poetry is by A. Lampman, Louise Imogen Guiney, Celia 
Thaxter and Elsie Kendall. 


EXCHANGES. 


The March number of the Williams Lit. ably sustains its well-earned 
reputation. The series of papers, which have from time to time appeared 
in its pages, discussing the doings of Williams graduates in the various 
spheres of activity, are continued by an article on “ Williams in Educa- 
tion.” To treat of such a broad subject with clearness and conciseness 
is a difficult matter, but the author has proved himself equal to the task. 
The fiction does not approach, in strength and literary finish, the rest of 
the number. Perhaps the most that can be said for it is that it is novel. 
“The Romaunt of the Rose” and “ Millet, The Peasant Painter” are 
both worthy of more than a passing notice. The first is one of the 
neatest poems we have seen for a long time in the college periodicals. 
The idea is new, the thought is clearly expressed, and the stanzas have a 
ring about them rarely present in our college poetry. 

In these days, when the value of a college education is so frequently 
questioned by those who do not know whereof they speak, such an article 
as that which opens the March number of the Dartmouth Lit. is very 
timely. We think the writer has made his point in defending “ books” 
against “statistics.” ‘‘The Healer” has the merit of being original in 
form and idea. It is by far the best story of the issue. Though dealing 
with one phrase of a trite subject, “ Winter and Its Friends ” is interest- 
ing because departing somewhat from the beaten path. We havealways 
read with pleasure the poetry of this magazine, and the contributions 
to the number before us do not disappoint us. While simple in thought 
and expression, as we believe our attempts in this line should be, they 
nevertheless have the true poetic spirit. 

During the past year we have read with interest and pleasure The 
Phillips Exeter Literary Monthly. If each of our large preparatory 
schools had such a magazine the effect would soon be seen in college 
literature. We commend most heartily the enterprise and care of the 
editors, and congratulate them on having succeeded in publishing a 
monthly, which, if we except the magazines of the larger colleges, has 
not its equal among the student publications. 
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Before the present board of editors yields its place to its successors, 
we deem it a pleasure and a duty to place on record our appreciation of 
the excellent work done on the Princetonian during the past year. In 
almost every department there has been a marked advance. The edi- 
torials have been upon themes of special interest to the college, and yet 
there has been a notable and commendable absence of the “ free lance,” 
80 common in college publications. The front page has been decidedly 
more newsy, and has wisely, to our mind, given up the space hitherto 
devoted to historical Princeton to themes of present interest. In the 
alumni notes “chestnuts” have been the exception, and not the rule, 
while the “ Here and Theres” have shown wide research and judicious 
condensation. The position generally accorded to our college publica- 
tions is an honorable one, and it is a pleasure to mark any advance. 
We may express the hope that the successors of the present board will 
at least retain the healthy tone and discriminating judgment of the year 
now near its close. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. Vots. 9, 10, 11 anp 12. (New York: 
Joun B. ALDEN.) 

The issue of these volumes calls attention to the rapid progress which 
this excellent cyclopedia is making. The publisher promised the volume 
at intervals of about a month, and he is more than keeping his word. 
Of these latest additions to the set, volume nine extends from Club-rush 
to Cosmogony ; volume ten from Cosmography to Debry ; volume eleven 
from Debt to Dominie, and volume twelve from Dominis to Electric 
Clock. Open at random, at whatever page you will, or look for almost 
any subject you choose, and concise, accurate and valuable information 
meets the eye. With each new volume one’s surprise at the available 
knowledge contained in these handy books is increased, and there can 
be no doubt that the completed set will form one of the standard works 
of the generation. These volumes are so much more convenient for 
consultation than the big, unwieldly editions of rival encyclopedias that 
one naturally refers to them more frequently and is gratified to find 
that in most cases the information afforded is as satisfactory as that 
found in the octavos or quartos of rival publications. It will be strange 
if such a cyclopedia, published so cheaply, does not reach an enormous 
circulation. 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By Arruur SHErsurNe 
Harpy, Px.D. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

In a work of this kind method and not matter is to be considered. The 
principles of elementary mathematics are common property. The 
method of presenting these in the best manner for the use of beginners 
rightly engages the attention of the best mathematicians and educators. 
The form which has most practical value to give an introductory knowl- 
edge of the subject is not always identical with that which scientific 
method and strict theory would require. How far should practical con- 
siderations be allowed to take us from the true scientific method? This 
problem nowhere meets the educator in a more perplexing form than 
in the presentation of the subject of conic sections in analytic geometry. 
It is to the treatment of this particular point in the present work that 
we would call special attention, for we believe it is the true solution. 

The author first takes up the different cases of the conic section, and 
treats each independently and thoroughly. Then he states the general 
equation of the conic section and derives each of the conics from this. 
Thus, by synthesis and analysis, the subject is brought before the stu- 
dent with the greatest force and clearness. The typographical form—so 
important in mathematical text-books—is excellent, as it is in all the 
works of this class published by Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
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GUILDEROY. By “Ovrpa.” (Painapetpxia: J. B. Lipprncorr Co.) 

This novel seems to be up to the usual standard of the works of this 
authoress, which are too well known to need description. This story is 
one of interest throughout, the situations well described and the conver- 
sational element natural and good. 


HANDBOOK OF ARITHMETIC. By G. C. Sxurrs. (Boston: Ginn 
& Co.) 

A neat little manual, of 70 pages, in which the author tries to unify 
the work of teaching arithmetic. It contains an outline for nine years’ 
work. Each subject is introduced by mental examples, and the work is 
a guide to the teacher in presenting the various subjects, and also a text- 
book in method and teacher’s classes. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By Wiii1am Jonn ALEXANDER, Px.D. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

This introduction was at first delivered in the form of lectures toa 
class of advanced students. The writer is strongly averse to that study 
of literature which consists in reading about books rather than in read- 
ing the books themselves. Accordingly, his work consists largely of 
extracts, accompanied by careful analysis and a copious critical com- 
mentary. Robert Browning’s genius is one of so peculiar a nature, so 
repellant in some phases and so attractive in others, that it cannot be 
understood without the elucidating help of criticism. Therein lies the 
value of the work for the majority of students. For those already 
familiar with Browning the analysis of Sordello is of special interest on 
account of its completeness and exactness. An Index of Poems, with 
the original date of publication, and, in the case of shorter poems, with 
the original title under which they appear, adds to the value of the 
publication. 


A DEMORALIZING MARRIAGE. By Epaar Fawcerr. (Pamaps.- 
ania: J. B. Lipprcorr Co.) 

This novel possesses the peculiar interest belonging to all that comes 
from the pen of Edgar Fawcett. It is a picture of a certain phase of 
New York society. The demoralizing marriage is that between a young 
girl with a large fortune and a penniless, irresponsible, but attractive, 
society man. The plot, however, is not so interesting as the delineation 
of types, which is not so minute as to become wearisome. The author 
endeavors to represent, in its true light, the cosmopolitan life of the 
great city-where money must ever remain the power behind the throne 
and whose society is not so narrow as to exclude wealth, if free from the 
vulgarity and the pride of “parvenus.” The conspicuous absence of 
cynicism and the serious reflective spirit that now and then deepen the 
tone of the work are additional charms which render it pleasant reading. 
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THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. By CuHartzs Burr Topp. (New 
York: G. P. Purwam’s Sons.) 

This volume is what its name implies, a story of Washington. The 
style is very pleasant and the reading is thoroughly enjoyable. It opens 
with an account of the historical city, sketching its foundation, its par- 
tial destruction in the war of 1812, and its position in the late civil war. 
An interesting account of the debate between Webster and Hayne is 
inserted, and deserves especial attention on account of the brilliant 
style in which it is written. Then follow descriptions of the govern- 
ment buildings, churches and schools. Suburban Washington and the 
social life of the Capital is very well described. Appendices give valua- 
ble lists of the Presidents, Chief Justices, etc., and their salaries, making 
this volume valuable for the information it contains, as well as for its 
very pleasant way of treating the subject. 


THE STORY OF PHCENICIA. By Grorcz Rawiinson, M.D. (New 
Yorx: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 

The name of Rawlinson alone is sufficient to place this volume high 
up toward the front of the excellent series to which it belongs. The 
author shows his thorough knowledge of his subject by his comprehen- 
sive plan of treatment. After introductory chapters upon the country 
and its products and the people and their ethnic position, the singularly 
eventful and interesting history of the enterprising Phoenicians is related 
in glowing colors. Especially striking are the chapters upon Pheenician 
colonization, commerce and exploration. After bringing the history 
down to the period of the Roman domination, the whole is fitly closed 
by a survey of Phceenician art and manufactures, and a short, but able, 
discussion of their language and literature. 
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CALENDAR. 





Marcs Ist.—Glee and Banjo Clubs’ Concert at Washington. 

Marcu 2p.—Glee and Banjo Clubs’ Concert at Baltimore. 

Maxcu 6ru.—Mass Meeting in the Eng. Room to elect officers of the 
Foot-ball Association. 

Maxcu 7TH.—Lacrosse Team goes into training. 


The Finest Confections, The Finest Chocolates, 
the Finest Assortment of Bonbonniers, 








Almond 
Nougatine, 


bie Hand Plait 
% LAE + A AG sere 


Marrons Gtacés, CreaM Branpy OHERRIES, 














SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Corner i2@th and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mancu 8ru.—Glee and Banjo Clube’ Concert at Philadelphia. 

Manca 11Tx.—Booth and Barrett at Trenton. 

Manxcs 16ra.—Gilee and Banjo Clubs’ Concert at Chickering Hall, New 
York. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


—AND— 


ALEXANDER BROWN @& SONS, 
BALTIMORE, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 


EXECUTE ORDERS FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES; 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
on favorable terms ; 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and ng 2 France, Maes mangas 8 Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, as Sweden, A St. 
Thomas, St. cad British West Indies. 

ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


—_—, in pew Pn part <s the world, in Francs for use in Martinique 


in DouLars for use in this country, 
as Mexico and West Indies. 


Make me ~~ TRANSFERS OF MONEY between this country, 
Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS drawn abroad on all vaate in the 


United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in th 
United States on foreign countries. 


Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
aecounts of American banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Liverpool, London, 


Financial Agents for the United States Government in England. 
5 
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Manca 20ra.—Gymnastic Exhibition for the benefit of the Base-ball 
Association. 

Manxce 25ra.—Mrs. Scott Siddon’s Reading in University Hall. 

Maxcu 26rn.—Temperance Meeting in Second Presbyterian Church. 
An address by Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 





RESIDENTS OF PRINCETON and PARTIOULARLY 
STUDENTS, when in New York, are very 
likely to be found at the 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Cor. oF BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET. 


It is so convenient to business, to transit lines in all directions, to the best places of evening 
entertainment, and withal, is so thoroughly kept and cared for in every particular that travel 
lers, once becoming its guests, are naturally apt to make it their New York home. 

PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE. 


HAAS BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





Racquet, Lawn Tennis, Bicycle, Foot Ball, 
Base Ball, Rowing, Athletic and 
Gymnasium Goods, 


60 West 26th Street, three doors east of 6th Avenue, 


NEW YORK: 


Outfitters for Columbia College and most of the principal {Colleges 
and Schools in the vicinity; also for the N. Y. Racquet Court Club‘’and 
the N. Y. Athletic Club, &c., &c. 


Tennis Shoes re-soled. Tennis Racquets re-strung. 
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Marcu 277Tn.—Library Meeting. An address by Col. J. J. McCook, of 
the New York bar, upon the subject of “ Railroads in the United States.’» 
Marcu 29TH.—Dramatic Association performance in University Hall. 


e Presented of 7-20-8. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


CHARLES HAUPTNER, 


RELIABLE ALL-LINEN 
Mb Shirts and Collars 


HOSIER AND GLOVER. 


cr. sas. 1280 BROADWAY, Ww vork. 


KINNEY BROS. 


SPECIAL’ 
HIGH-CLASS CIGARETTES 








EGYPTIAN FLOWERS, CLEOPATRA. 


FINEST TURKISH, JENIDGE BLEND. 








MacCRELLISH & QUIGLEY, 


PRINTERS,OF NASSAU LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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